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CHARLES READ BASKERVILL, 1872-1935 


JOHN M. MANLY 


HARLES READ BASKERVILL came of a good stock with 
sound academic traditions. His father was a Methodist clergy- 
man; his uncle, W. M. Baskervill, was one of that small group 

of young American scholars who in the seventies and early eighties 
of the nineteenth century invaded the universities of Germany and 
returned home filled with enthusiasm for the new conquests in philo- 
logical learning. Read Baskervill himself was born with the tempera- 
ment and native endowments of a scholar, but there can be little doubt 
that it was the influence of his uncle, under whom he studied at 
Vanderbilt University, that turned his attention to English as the 
field for his life-work. Whatever inspiration and aid he may have 
received from his uncle, however, his career as a scholar would have 
been impossible but for his own courage, enthusiasm, and tenacity 
of purpose. A disease of the eyes which baffled the experts compelled 
him to drop his undergraduate work for two years and his graduate 
work for a full year when he had only just begun it, and forced him as 
a young instructor to use the eyes of another, not only for his research 
but even for his daily tasks as a teacher. Fortunately this disease, 
which the doctors could not cure, disappeared as he grew older and 
left him with eyes that endured for the rest of his life the severest 
excesses of use and misuse. 

While teaching at Wentworth Academy, Lexington, Missouri, he 
came up to the University of Chicago for the Summer Quarter of 1901. 
Before the end of the quarter his equipment and native ability had 
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so impressed his instructors in the Graduate School that they offered 
him the largest fellowship in the gift of the department; before the 
end of the year it was clear that he would some day be a desirable 
member of the English staff. The end of the year, however, saw a 
return of the trouble with his eyes, and he was obliged to rest them 
for a year. 

In August, 1903, he married Catharine Quarles, of Virginia, who 
had been his fellow-student in the Chicago Graduate School, and, 
although his eyes were still bad, he went immediately to the Central 
State Normal School of Oklahoma as head of the department of 
English. His success there and throughout the rest of his career was 
due in no small measure to the fine intelligence and unselfish devotion 
of his wife, who, when he could not use his eyes, read to him, corrected 
and marked his daily themes and other class exercises, and became 
his constant associate in research, his most useful adviser and most 
helpful critic in every undertaking. 

From the University of Texas, where he was instructor in English 
from 1905 to 1911, he obtained a leave of absence for the year 1907-8 
and returned to the University of Chicago as fellow in English to 
continue his studies and work on his dissertation, which, however, 
was not completed until 1911. It was at once recognized as a sub- 
stantial and important contribution to a neglected field of scholar- 
ship, not only by the University of Chicago but also by the University 
of Texas, and was published by the latter institution. It is therefore 
not surprising that, when in the summer of 1911 private business 
cares compelled Frederic Ives Carpenter to resign from the staff of 
the Department of English, Baskervill was seen both by the depart- 
ment and by Carpenter himself to be his logical successor. 

For the next twenty-four years, until his death on the evening of 
July 23 of the present year, Baskervill was a useful and increasingly 
honored and beloved member of the English staff of this University. 
His absences were few: twice he taught in the summer at the state 
universities of Washington and California; in 1914 he visited London 
for researches in the British Museum, and he spent the year 1923-24 
in research work in England and France; during parts of 1929 and 
1930 he was Research Associate at the Huntington Library, greatly 
to the benefit of himself and of the Huntington Library. 
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Of a fine healthy body and clear active mind, he took a due interest 
in sports and recreations. Few of his colleagues were his equal in 
golf, and he played bridge with a skill that commanded the respect 
of his partners and the fear of his opponents, without suggesting a 
misspent youth. But the source of his greatest pleasure was perhaps 
his friendships. His sanity, his loyalty, his humor made him a delight- 
ful companion, and his hospitable house was always open to his friends. 

His career at the University of Chicago as teacher, friend, and 
helper of students, leader in research, editor of Modern philology, 
library adviser, and executive head of the department entitles him 
to a high place on the University’s Roll of Honor. 

Before Carpenter’s resignation the University’s stock of books for 
study and research in English had been largely built up by Carpenter 
and myself from booksellers’ catalogues of antiquarian and current 
publications. Baskeryill at once took Carpenter’s place in this 
monotonous but useful task, and very soon acquired a knowledge 
of books and their prices which enabled him to add to our library 
hundreds of volumes that could not now be bought for ten times—in 
some cases for twenty times—what he paid for them. This work he 
continued up to the very time of his death. The present Director of 
Libraries will testify also to his services as a member of the Library 
Board, his intelligent interest in all questions of library policy and 
management, and his broad sympathy with every plan for increasing 
the value and effectiveness of the libraries. 

He became a member of the Editorial Board of Modern philology 
in 1914, was made editor of the English Section in 1916, and in 1918- 
21 was actual and responsible editor of the periodical as a whole. 
From the first he took his duties as editor with a conscientious serious- 
ness highly profitable to contributors and readers but almost fatal to 
his own researches. Many a time I remonstrated with him for spend- 
ing his time and energies in correcting false references and suggesting 

changes in the form or content of articles accepted for publication, 
but he always replied that he did this only for articles fundamentally 
sound and valuable though carelessly worked out by their authors. 
Much of his most valuable work as a scholar went into his innumerable 
reviews of current books in his field of study. Whether long or short, 
they were distinguished by ripe scholarship, sane and independent 
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judgment, and an entire absence of envy or jealousy, even when a 
writer had anticipated him in the publication of a discovery or used 
his published ideas without adequate acknowledgment. 

As executive head of the Department of English in the absence of 
the titular head, he had acted for several years before he succeeded to 
the titular headship in 1933. In this office he was always considerate 
of the rights and interests of both colleagues and students, but firm 
and courageous where any principle was involved. He earned not only 
the confidence but the genuine affection of all who came in contact 
with him. He had a genius for loyalty to duties, to principles, and to 
friends; his death brought to his students as well as to his colleagues, 
to men as well as to women, not merely a shocked realization of the 
passing of an honored and respected scholar and leader, but a deep 
sense of a personal loss, irreparable and unique. 

As a scholar his knowledge was both extensive and profound. His 
own interest centered on the culture of the Renaissance in England 
and in particular on the social and political ideals of Shakespeare. 
On the latter subject he projected a book which engrossed the major 
part of his thoughts for several years before his death, but there was 
no aspect or form of the culture of the Renaissance with which he 
was not familiar and not many on which he did not make some valu- 
able comment. From the beginning of his work on his doctoral dis- 
sertation he had been impressed with the importance of the elements 
of folk culture and custom that had been woven into the rich fabric 
of the high Renaissance—with the use by Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson of folk drama and festival song and dance. This led to his dis- 
covery that the dramatic entertainment known as the jig had not 
perished as completely as scholars had supposed; to the printing of 
the texts that had been preserved; and, after many years, to the pub- 
lication of his learned book on the Elizabethan jig in all aspects of its 
origins, varieties, vogue, and fate. It led also to his important papers 
on romantic secular plays in medieval England; and to a study of 
the rationale and structure of municipal pageantry in the Renaissance, 
which found partial expression in his editions of the pageants of Pierre 
Gringore for the reception of Mary Tudor by Paris in 1514, and of the 
verses written by William Lily for the reception of the Emperor Charles 
V by London in 1522; and in a study of the significance and persistence 
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of certain types of pageantry completed just before his death and as 
yet unpublished. But he did not allow his interest in such themes to 
blind him to the greater importance of the new ideas and forms stream- 
ing into the life of sixteenth-century England from contemporary 
France and Italy and from ancient Rome. His teaching and his re- 
views dealt with every strand of this rich and complicated tissue; not 
even the least showy was neglected. As he was the first to point out 
Thomas Wyatt’s early prose translation of Plutarch’s Quyete of mynde, 
so he was one of the first to understand aright the source and signifi- 
cance of Fulgens and Lucres. 

Much as he had done for scholarship, some of us were looking for- 
ward to even larger and richer gifts from him in the next ten years. 
Although his heart had never quite recovered from the effects of the 
illness which seized him in California in the spring of 1930, he had 
gradually regained his strength and his working power and for nearly 
a year seemed to us not only to be carrying his university duties with 
ease but to have his old zest and facility in research. But this was 
illusory; his weakened heart failed, as his physician feared it would, 
and he left us without warning—almost in the twinkling of an eye. 
Other good men are living and others will arise to carry on all good 
works, but we have lost a friend who can never be replaced and the 
world has lost one of its noblest sons. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








THE INVASION OF NEMED 
VERNAM HULL 


HE text which is here for the first time published' and trans- 
lated is preserved in H.2.15a (1316), a MS of the fourteenth 
century in the library of Trinity College, Dublin.2?, Unfortunate- 
ly on account of the loss of leaves, the beginning is wanting and the 
outer margin of the folio which contains the narrative is badly frayed 
and rent at the top, so that at times letters are no longer legible.* But 
in spite of these lacunae and the corrupt state in which this account 
has been transmitted by successive scribes, the context is intelligible 


enough; for the missing portion must doubtless have contained a de- 


scription of Conang’s defeat by the descendants of Nemed, since the 


present acephalous fragment commences with a speech of exhortation 
by More mac Deiled to his followers who had come to aid Conang 
against the Nemedians. 

If the modern recensions by Keating‘ and Micheal O Cléirigh® are an 
adequate criterion, the events here related make it more than prob- 
able that this text is derived from the still unpublished Lebor Gabdla. 
Whether, however, it is directly taken from that historical compilation 
or represents a later conflated version, as the last paragraph seems to 
indicate, must be left to the time when all the extant MSS of the 


! Punctuation and the use of capitals have been made to accord with modern practice 
and all contractions in the MS have been silently resolved except in the case of doubtful 
expansions which are italicized. To Professor R. Thurneysen I am indebted for several 
valuable suggestions in regard to the translation, and Dr. R. I. Best has been kind enough 
to collate my transcript with the MS again, so that on more than one occasion he was able 
to establish a better reading, especially at the very commencement where the margin of 
the folio is rent. 

2 Cf. p. 67, col. a, ll. 1 ff. For a description of the contents of this codex see T. K. 
Abbott and E. J. Gwynn, Catalogue of the Irish manuscripts in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (Dublin and London, 1921), p. 90. 

#In one or two instances parentheses are employed to indicate conjectural readings 
which from the nature of the context seem reasonably certain, whereas dots are used when 
no feasible conjecture could be made. 

‘Cf. D. Comyn, The history of Ireland by Geoffrey Keating, D.D. (London: Irish Texts 
Society, 1902), I, 172 ff. 

5 Cf. R. A. 8S. Macalister and J. Mac Neill, Leabhar Gabhdla: The book of conquests of 
Ireland (Dublin, 1916), pp. 72-114. 
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Lebor Gabdla have been edited and critically examined.® Only then 
can the precise relationship of the present fragment to its archetype 
be definitely established. 

TEXT 
“. . feraid cath fri clannaib Nemid 7 combruidhigh bar m-bidhbaig co firata. 
Daigendaid 7 dithlaithrigi iad a cinaid bar (m-b)raithre . . 7 bar n-uili-charad 
ad-bath leo.” 

Is ann-sin ad-racht in mor-sluag muiridi sin fri haithese anbarb(ard)a 
Muire meie Deiled 7 ad-racht fir Erenn 7 clann-maicne Nemid fon samla 
c(étn)a. Is and-sin do-ferad cath amnus aniarmartach atorro. Fa trom tra 
fich 7 fearg caich fri arairi. BA hé duire in (chom)roic tra co m-badur do 
chechtardib leithib ag tabairt an chatha cona-riacht o nech dib a menma do 
beith a feidm eili ’san doman acht beith a feidm chathaigthi 7 a chomlaind 
conna-rairig and ni ’san doman no-co tdinig an ruad-buinne ruathar-borb 
rabarta ro-dileanta 7 ucht-bruinne na tuinne tul-guirmi treathan-gairbi tairr- 
sib cona-terna duine beo dib cenmota lucht en-luingi d’Fomorchaib 7 tricha 
trein-fer do chlannaib Nemid. Ro-siachtadur dono lucht na luingi sin an tir 
asa-tancadur 7 do-indisidear a scela o thus co deiredh corbo domenmnach 
iarsma na Fomorach don scel sin. 

Dala imorro an trichad tren-fer terno do clannaib Nemid dono roindsead 
Erinn a tri randaib. Na tri taisig badur acu .i. Beothach mac Iarboineoil 
(ed-on in faid) meie Nemid 7 Semon mace Sdairn meie Nemid 7 Britan Mel 
mac Fergus Lethdeirg meic Nemid. 

Ba hé imorro trian Beothaig .i. miota Thoirinis Muigi Ceidne (.i. an bail 
ar-toglad tor Conaing 7 a-n-dernad an cathugud sin) co Boaind m-ban- 
chruthaig na céd cuan. Trian Semoin o Boainn co Bealach Conglais. Trian 
Britain o Bealach Conglais co Toirinis Muigi Ceidne a tuaiscert Erenn. 

Beothach dono do-falmag Erinn ar tus 7 is { erich dono a-rancadur ar tus 
don doman .i. a n-oirrther-thuaiscert na Lochlaindi Moire corab inti-sin 
do-fodhlaimsid fis 7 druideacht 7 amaideacht 7 eolus cacha ceirdi filidheachta 
bai isin doman co-n-deachadur a sein isin n-Gréig Moir corab aisti tangadur 
iar m-buaid il-cherd ar slicht a n-athar 7 a sean-athar d’innsaigi Erenn 7 dob 
iad sin Tiiatha Dé Danann iar m-bunadus. 

Britan Mel mac Fergusa Lethdeirg is e do-gab a Mainn Chonaing meic 
Febair. 

Dala Semoin do-chuaid isin n-Gréig Moir 7 cach sil do-geinead uada 
do-dertha la Grégu conad o Semon do-geineadur Gailiuin 7 Fir Bolg 7 Fir 
n-Domnann conad iad na hiarsmada ro-fagbadur iar sin a n-Erinn 7 na-dea- 
chaid leo a Herinn.’ 

6 For a bibliographical list of scholarly works relating to the Lebor Gabdla see Zeitschr. f. 
celt. Philol., XVII (1928), 76, n. 1. Professor R. A. S. Macalister is at present engaged 
upon an edition of this hitherto unpublished work. 

? The last five words are repeated by dittography in the MS. 
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Do-rinde an cétna cathugud fa Erinn riu iar scis mdir .i. cath Locha Sean- 
tuindi a chomainm sein .i. risi-raiter Loch Feabail aniu conad and-sin do-mar- 
bad Feabal mac Find meic Firmeand conad uad ainmnigther an loch 7 cath 
Muigi Glais a tir Breis meic n-Ealadan frisi-raitir Mag Tiubhra aniu. O Tibir 
ingin Cais Clothaig do Tuiathaib Dé Danann aderar Mag Tibra ait an-torchair 
Glas mac Rigbaird meic Fir m-Beand ri an tiri o n-ainmnigther Mag n-Glas 7 
cath-reim Tiziath Dé Danann re fine Fomérach o sin amach bodeasta conad 
don scel sin do-chan Fland fili an duan-sa do chuimnugud an sceoil: 

Togail Tuir Chonaing co n-gail et reliqua 
Finit don Togail 


TRANSLATION 


“....do battle against the descendants of Nemed and truly® crush your 
enemies.? Behead!® and demolish" them for their" liability in respect of your 
brothers . . . . and of all of your friends who perished on account of them.” 
Then that host of the sea arose at the very savage speech of More mac Dei- 
led, and the men of Ireland and the descendants of the sons of Nemed rose up 
in the same way. Thereupon a fierce battle reckless of consequences was 
waged between them. Severe, indeed, was the fury and the rage of 
each against: the other.!? Such now was the obduracy of the encounter with 
which they were engaging in battle on both sides that not one of them suc- 
ceeded" in making any other use of his mind except for the purpose" of fight- 
ing and of combat" so that they!’ did not perceive anything there at all until 
the violent, rude, and rushing torrent of the diluvian springtide and the front 
breast of the exceedingly rough blue-crested wave came over them, and not 
one of them escaped alive except the crew of one ship of the Fomorians and 
thirty'® warriors of Nemed’s descendants. Now the crew of that boat at- 


8 The i in firata is uncertain. Perhaps read (co) ferata, ‘manfully.’ 

® Instead of bidbadu or bibdadu, the text has bidhbaig, a bad spelling for bidbaid, which 
shows the Middle Irish usage of the nom. pl. form in place of the old acc. pl. ending. 

1° Since the first three letters are not distinctly legible, the verb here intended is prob- 
ably digendaid, a variant of dichennaid, just as digenn and dichenn interchange. 

11 For dithlaithrigi read dildi(th)rigid; cf. K. Meyer, Contributions to Irish lexicography 
(Halle, 1906), p. 646, and P. 8. Dinneen, Focléir Gaedhilge agus Béarla (Dublin, 1927), 
Pp. 342. 

122 Not in the text unless the preposition has been omitted. 

13 Obviously arairi is a scribal error for araili. 

14 Note the impersonal construction of cona-riacht which is a later form for Old Irish 
cona:rodcht. 

16 The sign of aspiration over the f is here intended to indicate the nasalization of the 
consonant; cf. K. Meyer, ‘‘Bruchstiicke der alteren Lyrik Irlands,"’ Abhdl. d. Preuss. Akad. 
d. Wissensch. Jahrg. 1919. Phil.-Hist. Kl. No. 7 (Berlin, 1919), p. 66. 

16 The a which precedes chomlaind has been left untranslated since it was probably a 
later insertion by analogy with a feidm. Obviously, however, chomlaind is gen. sing., the 
initial consonant being aspirated either by the conjunction or by the preceding dat. sing. 
feidm, just as in Middle Irish the acc. sing. nasalizing n- may be found after the siglum 7. 

17 Lit.: he. 

18 Since cenmothd in Old Irish governs the accusative case, perhaps (richait is here the 
correct expansion, but in a text of such a late date it is doubtful whether this construction 
was still observed. 
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tained the land whence they came and they related their tidings from begin- 
ning to end so that the remnant of the Fomorians were disheartened at that 
news. 

But as regards'® now the thirty warriors of Nemed’s descendants who es- 
caped, they divided” Ireland into three parts. [These were] the three leaders 
which they had:*! Beothach mac Iarboineoil [namely, the prophet]** meic Ne- 
mid and Semon mac Sdairn meic Nemid and Britan Mz! mac Fergusa?* Leth- 
deirg meic Nemid. 

Beothach’s third, however, was the bit?‘ of Toirinis Muigi*®* Ceidne [where 
Conang’s tower was demolished* and where that fighting was carried out] 
as far as Boann shaped like a woman of the hundreds of harbors. Semon’s 
third was from Boann to Bealach Conglais. Britan’s third was from Bealach 
Conglais to Toirinis Muigi Ceidne in the north of Ireland. 

Now Beothach first evacuated Ireland, and at the outset his followers?’ at- 
tained the territory of the world in the northeast of Scandinavia.?* There they 
learnt the science of prophecy, druidism, witchcraft, and the knowledge of 
every poetic art that was in the world, and thence they went into Greece.?® 
After the mastery of many trades, they came from there toward Ireland in 
the footsteps of their fathers and of their grandfathers and in respect to [their] 
origin these were Tviatha Dé Danann. 

Britan Mel mac Fergusa Lethdeirg®® landed in Men Conaing meic Fe- 
bair.*! 

1* Note the position of imorro between dala and the dependent gen. sing. trichad; cf. 
E. Windisch, Irische Texte (Leipzig, 1880), I, 122, 1. 11. 

2° For dono roindsead read do-roindsead. 

21 Perhaps this clause is the subject of divided. 

2? The mark of aspiration shows that the copyist construed faid as a gen. sing., which, 
however, in Old Irish would be fatha. 

* Though the MS omits the final a, the mistake is apparently the result of a scribal 
oversight, for subsequently the gen. sing. Fergusa is written out in full. 

24 The archetype doubtless read éthd, ‘from... .on,’ which a later copyist no longer 
understood and therefore altered into miota. 

26 The original reading of the MS which was coruigi has later been corrected to muigi. 

* In Old Irish ar-toglad would be i(r)ro-toglad. 27 Lit.: they. 

28 Lochlann Moér, ‘large Scandinavia,’ is probably formed by analogy with Gréc Mér, 
‘Grecia Magna,’ which as distinguished from Greece proper comprised the lower end of 
Italy along with Sicily, but it is extremely doubtful whether these names possessed a preg- 
nant meaning for the Irish of this period, though it must be admitted that Gréc Bec is like- 
wise recorded; cf. E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and London, 1910), p. 450. 

» Cf. n. 28. 

30 For Fergus Lethderg see R. Thurneysen, ‘‘Die falschen Urteilsspriiche Caratnia’s,”’ 
Zeitschr. f. celt. Philol., XV (1925), 338. 

31 Confused by the resemblance of names, the scribe makes Britan land in Mainn 
Conaing (meic Febair) instead of in Mainn Condin. This island, formerly known as Mona, 
is the modern Anglesey; cf. E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and London, 1910), 
pp. 533, 541; A. G. van Hamel, ‘‘On Lebor Gabila,"’ Zeitschr. f. celt. Philol., X (1914), 160; 
R. A. S. Macalister and J. Mac Neill, Lebhar Gabhdla. The book of conquests of Ireland (Dub- 
lin, 1916), pp. 88, 114; W. M. Hennessy, Annala Uladh: Annals of Ulster (Dublin, 1887), 
1, 374; J. H. Todd, Leabhar Breathnach Annso Sis. The Irish version of the Historia Brito- 
num of Nennius (Dublin, 1848), p. 190. 
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As for Semon, he went to Greece, and every race that was sprung from 
him was enslaved** by the Greeks. From Semon originated the Gailiuin, the 
Fir Bolg, and the Fir n-Domnann,** and afterward they left the remnants* 
in Ireland and these* did not go*” with them out of the country.** 

After great tribulation,*® he*® carried out the first fighting throughout Ire- 
land against them,“ that is the battle of Loch Seantuindi [was]® its name 
[which today is entitled Loch Feabail, for there it is that Feabal mac Find meic 
Firmeand* was slain, so that the lake is named after him] and the battle of 
Mag Glais in the land of Bres mac n-Ealadan** which nowadays is called Mag 
Tiubhra. From Tibir,“ the daughter of Cas Clothach of the Tiatha Dé Da- 
nann, Mag Tiubra is designated, where Glas mac Rigbaird“ meic Fir m- 
Beand,*’ the king of the country fell, from whom Mag n-Glas* is named, and 
from here on then [follows] the martial career of the Tiatha Dé Danann 
against the race of the Fomorians.*? Concerning that event Fland, the poet, 
composed this poem®* to commemorate the story: 

The destruction of Conang’s tower with valor et reliqua. 
The End of the Togail. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


32 See n. 28. 

33 The plural ending of the verb can easily be justified, since cach sil implies that there 
was more than one race. 

34 The nasalizing nx is apparently a scribal error, since Fir is not gen. pl. but nom. pl. 

35 Cf. G. Keating, The history of Ireland, ed. D. Comyn (London: Irish Texts Society, 
1902), I, 188. 

36 Lit.: they. 37 One expects na-dechatar. 38 Lit.: out of Ireland. 

39 Whether scis is correct is doubtful. Perhaps the archetype read iar cis mdr, ‘after 
{imposing} a great tribute,’ which the copyist no longer understood and altered into ia; 
scis mdir. 

40 Presumably Semon and his followers upon their return from Greece. 

«1 Namely, against those who remained in Ireland. 

«2 Cf. E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and London, 1910), p. 504. By an 
oversight Hogan's first reference does not cite the name of the MS from which it is taken, 
but it is definitely derived from this passage in H. 2. 15a. 

43 Probably to be emended to Fir (m-)Beand, which is the reading a few lines later. 
This name occurs elsewhere; cf. E. Windisch, Die altirische Heldensage Tdin Bé Ciialnge 
(Leipzig, 1905), p. 1085; W. Stokes, Acallamh na Senérach (‘‘Irische Texte’’ (Leipzig, 
1900}), [V, 1, p. 217, 1. 7768; W. Stokes, ‘‘The Rennes Dindsenchas,"’ Revue celtique, XVI 
(1895), 38. 

44 As in the case of Fir n-Domnann, so here the n is grammatically unjustified. 

46 For the legend of Tibir see Stokes, pp. 143-45 and E. Gwynn, The metrical Dind- 
shenchas (Dublin and London, 1913), LII, 432-35. 

46 In saga-list A, the Argain Ratha Rigbaird is mentioned; cf. R. Atkinson, Book of 
Leinster (Dublin, 1880), p. 190, col. a, 1. 29. 

47 Cf. n. 43. 

48 One expects Mag n-Glais, but Mag n-Glas is also recorded elsewhere; cf. Stokes, 
Revue celtique, XVI, 144. 

49 Whether Fo with the stroke of suspension for m should be resolved as Fomra or 
Fomérach is uncertain, though instances occurring in this text favor the longer form; cf. 
K. Meyer, ‘‘Uber die ilteste [rische Dichtung,’’ Abhkdl. d. Kénigl.-Preuss. Akad. d. Wis- 
sensch. Jahrg. 1913. Phil.-Hist. Kl. No. 10, I, 6,n. 1. 

50 For this poem see R. A. S. Macalister and J. Mac Neill, Leabhar Gabhdla: The book 
of conquests of Ireland (Dublin, 1916), pp. 88-114. It should, however, be noted that the 
author was not Fland (Mainistrech), but Eochaid Ua Flainn. 

















THE PILGRIMS IN GARGANTUA’S SALAD 
GEORGE 0. 8S. DARBY 


HE episode of the six pilgrims whom Gargantua ate in a salad! 

could hardly fail to be one of the most amusing and realistically 

human in Rabelais’s entire work; for it comes in part from a 
most distinguished source, the Dialogues of Pope Gregory I. The 
problem of the literary antecedents of the story as it appears in 
Gargantua cannot, however, be thus summarily dismissed. Rabelais 
drew fully as many details of this adventure from Les grandes et in- 
estimables cronicques du grant et enorme geant Gargantua (1532) and 
from Les croniques admirables du puissant Roy Gargantua (ca. 1534) ;3 
in fact, Gebhart gives no other source for the episode.‘ 

The passage is well known; it consists of the first seven paragraphs 
at the beginning of the chapter entitled “Comment Gargantua mangea 
en sallade six pelerins”’: 

Le propos requiert que racontons ce qu’advint A six pelerins, qui venoient 
de Sainct Sebastien pres de Nantes, et pour soy herberger celle nuict de peur 
des ennemys, s’estoient mussez au jardin dessus les poyzars, entre les choulx et 
lectues. Gargantua se trouva quelque peu alteré, et demanda si l’on pourroit 
trouver de lectues pour faire sallade, et entendant qu’il y en avoit des plus 
belles et grandes du pays, car elles estoient grandes comme pruniers ou noyers, 
y voulut aller luy mesmes et en emporta en sa main ce que bon luy sembla. 
Ensemble emporta les six pelerins, lesquelz avoient si grand paour qu’ilz ne 
ausoient ny parler ny tousser. 

Les lavant doncques premierement en la fontaine, les pelerins disoient en 
voix basse l’un 4 I’aultre: ‘“Qu’est il de faire? Nous noyons icy, entre ces 
lectues. Parlerons nous? Mais, si nous parlons, il nous tuera comme espies.”’ 
Et, comme ilz deliberoient ainsi, Gargantua les mist avecques ses lectues 
dedans un plat de la maison, grand comme la tonne de Cisteaulx; et, avecques 
huille et vinaigre et sel, les mangeoit pour soy refraischir davant souper, et 

1 Francois Rabelais, Gargantua, chap. xxxviii. See Rabelais, @uovres, éd. de la Société 
des Etudes Rabelaisiennes (Paris, 1912 ), II, 324-27. 

2 Sancti Gregorii Papae dialogorum libri IV, lib. I, cap. iv, in J.-P. Migne, Patrologiae 
cursus completus (Paris, 1862), LX XVII, 168-69. 

3 See the editions of these two texts published by Huntington Brown under the title of 
The tale of Gargantua and King Arthur by Francois Girault, c. 1534; The French original cfa 
lost Elizabethan translation (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932). 

‘Emile Gebhart, Rabelais: La renaissance et la réforme (Paris, 1877), pp. 117-19. 
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avoit ja engoullé cing des pelerins. Le sixiesme estoit dedans le plat, caché 
soubz une lectue, excepté son bourdon, qui apparoissoit au dessus. Lequel 
voyant, Grandgousier dist 4 Gargantua: 

“Je croy que c’est 14 une corne de limasson; ne le mangez poinct.”’ 

—Pourquoy? (dist Gargantua). Ilz sont bons tout ce moys.” 

Et, tyrant le bourdon, ensemble enleva le pelerin, et le mangeoit tres bien; 
puis beut un horrible traict de vin pineau, et attendirent que l’on apprestast le 
souper. 

Les pelerins ainsi devorez se tirerent hors les meulles de ses dentz le mieulx 
que faire peurent, et pensoient qu’on les eust mys en quelque basse fousse des 
prisons, et, lors que Gargantua beut le grand traict, cuyderent noyer en sa 
bouche, et le torrent du vin presque les emporta au gouffre de son estomach; 
toutesfoys, saultans avec leurs bourdons, comme font les micquelotz, se mirent 
en franchise l’orée des dentz. Mais, par malheur, l’un d’eux, tastant avecques 
son bourdon le pays 4 scavoir s’ilz estoient en sceureté, frappa rudement en la 
faulte d’une dent creuze, et ferut le nerf de la mandibule, dont feist tres forte 
douleur 4 Gargantua, et commenga crier de raige qu’il enduroit. Pour donc- 
ques se soulaiger du mal, feist apporter son curedentz et, sortant vers le noyer 
grollier, vous denigea bien Messieurs les pelerins. Car il arrapoit l’un par les 
jambes, l’aultre par les espaules, l’aultre par la bezace, l’aultre par la foilluze, 
l’aultre par l’escharpe, et le pauvre haire qui l’avoit feru du bourdon, le ac- 
crochea par la braguette; toutesfoys ce luy fut un grand heur, car il luy percea 
une bosse chancreuze qui le martyrisoit depuis le temps qu’ilz eurent passé 
Ancenys. 

Ainsi les pelerins denigez s’enfuyrent 4 travers Ja plante 4 beau trot, et ap- 
paisa la douleur. 


The corresponding passage in Les croniques admirables® comes al- 
most word for word from Les grandes et inestimables cronicques.® It is 
sufficient, therefore, to compare Rabelais’s version with that of Les 
croniques admirables: 


Lors leur demanda le capitaine Gargantua: ‘‘Qui estes-vous?”’ Et ilz re- 

' spondirent que c’estoit le Roy et tous les plus grans seigneurs et barons du 
pays. Adone leur commanda Gargantua qu’ilz ne bougeassent et qu’il les 

livreroit prisonniers au bon Roy Artus avecques les aultres pour en faire du 

tout 4 sa voulenté. Lors ledict Gargantua se print 4 siffler en paulme, puis ses 

gens, qui estoyent sur la marine A trois petites lieues de 14 tout incontinent 

qu’ilz ouyrent leur capitaine Gargantua qui siffloit en sa paulme, ilz se aven- 

cérent tous d’aller vers luy, car ilz scavoient bien qu’il les appelleroit pour 

faire le pillaige des gens qui auroient estéz tuéz en la bataille. Puis, quant ilz 

furent 14, et qu’ilz eurent bien tout pillé, Gargantua print les cinquante 
prisonniers et les mist en une dent creuse qu’il avoit; et sachiez que dedans 

* Ibid., pp. 125-26. 





‘Cf. Brown, pp. 75-76. 

















THE PILGRIMS IN GARGANTUA’S SALAD 


ladicte dent creuse avoit ung beau jeu de paulme oii s’en alloient esbattre 
lesdicts prisonniers; et mist le Roy dedans ung des boursaults de sa gibeciére, 


Puis ledict capitaine Gargantua luy fist un présent de tous les prisonniers qu’il 
avoit apportéz. ... Incontinent advint qu’il print mal audict Gargantua a 
cause de sa dent creuse, et estoit pour ce qu’il avoit apportéz lesdicts prison- 
niers dedans. ... 

The points of similarity between the two French versions of the 
anecdote are immediately obvious: (1) in each case the incident takes 
place during a war waged by Gargantua, against the enemies of 
Grandgousier in Rabelais, and against the foes of King Arthur in the 
Chroniques. (2) In both accounts one of Gargantua’s teeth is hollow 
and becomes the seat of a toothache. 

More exactly, there are two separate episodes in the Chroniques 
from which Rabelais borrowed details for his adventure of the pil- 
grims. The other episode’ relates how two hundred and seven citizens 
of Reborsin fall by accident into the mouth of sleeping Gargantua and 
are drowned when the giant takes a drink: 

Aprés ce faict, et que ledict Gargantua eut bien desjeuné, il eut fain de 
dormir, et pour soy reposer bien 4 son aise, s’en alla environ 4 ung quart de 
lieue de la ville en une grant vallée ou il s’endormit. Aulcuns de la ville l’avoi- 
ent bien veu endormir, lesquelz le vindrent incontinent annoncer 4 tous les 
citoyans; et par le conseil qu’ilz firent ensemble, fut dict que ilz le yroyent as- 
saillir la nuyct et qu’ilz le tueroyent en dormant. Dont, quant la nuyct fut 
venue, ilz se partirent de la ville le plus secrettement qu’ilz peurent; puis, 
quant ilz furent au lieu ot ilz le avoyent veu endormir, ilz cuydoyent dévaller 
la vallée; mais tous tumboyent dedans la bouche de Gargantua, lequel dor- 
moit la bouche ouverte, et y tombérent deux cens et sept justement.2 Et 
quant ledict Gargantua fut esveillé, il eut si trésgrant soif, 4 cause de ses 
macquereaulx salléz qu’il avoit mengéz, qu’il s’en alla tout droict 4 la riviére 
pour boire, et en beut tant et si longuement qu’il mist toute ladicte riviére 4 
sec. Lors lesdicts citoyans qui estoient tombéz en sa bouche comme dict est 
furent tous noyéz. 


This is obviously the origin of the draught which nearly carries the 
pilgrims over the lingual precipice of Gargantua’s mouth into the 
abyss of his stomach. Furthermore, as in the case of the pilgrims, the 


7 Ibid., pp. 71 and 124. I quote the tale only as it is related in Les croniques admirables, 
p. 71. 
8 Two hundred and five, according to Les grandes et inestimables cronicques, p. 124. 
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entrance of the two hundred and seven soldiers occurs without Gar- 
gantua’s being aware of their presence; whereas the fifty prisoners 
Gargantua himself places in the hollow of his tooth. 

In neither of these two episodes from the Chroniques is a single let- 
tuce leaf mentioned. That colorful detail comes from the story told 
by St. Gregory: 

Quadam vero die una Dei famula ex eodem monasterio virginum hortum 
ingressa est: quae lactucam conspiciens concupivit, eamque signo crucis 
benedicere oblita, avide momordit; sed arrepta a diabolo protinus cecidit. 
Cumque vexaretur, eidem Patri Equitio sub celeritate nuntiatum est, ut ve- 
niret concitus, et orando succurreret. Moxque hortum idem Pater ut ingressus 
est, coepit ex ejus ore quasi satisfaciens ipse qui hance arripuerat diabolus 
clamare, dicens: Ego quid feci? ego quid feci? Sedebam mihi super lactucam; 
venit illa, et momordit me. Cui cum gravi indignatione vir Dei praecepit ut 
discederet, et locum in omnipotentis Dei famula non haberet. Qui protinus 
abscessit, nec eam ultra contigere praevaluit.° 


The evolution of the story as it is told by Rabelais seems to have 
taken place in the following manner. When the author, during the 
course of his imitation of the Chroniques, came to the two accounts of 
the enemy soldiers who entered Gargantua’s cavernous mouth, he was 
reminded of the devil whom the nun ate with the leaf of lettuce. So 
St. Gregory’s anecdote became the central theme of the adventure of 
the pilgrims, and the details from the Chroniques were relegated to the 
function of accessories. 

To this framework Rabelais added liberally of his own invention. 
The idea of the pilgrims was original, and especially their appropriate 
and natural conversation with its keen psychological penetration and 
analysis. Equally felicitous was the amusing turn the author gave to 
the incident by having Grandgousier mistake a pilgrim’s staff for the 
horn of a snail. Finally, being a doctor, Rabelais naturally thought of 
having the staff of one of the pilgrims strike a nerve in a hollow tooth; 
and, being a realist, he had Gargantua remove the troublesome ex- 
plorer with a tooth pick. With these touches of his own inventive ge- 
nius the great humorist combined his two sources to create a new and 
original tale. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


* Migne, LX XVII, 168-69. 

















CONSIDERATIONS ON LES AMOURS DE I. DU BELLAY 


ROBERT V. MERRILL 


published some eight years after his death by Aubert, appeared 

a group of twenty-nine sonnets under the title of Les Amours de 
I. du Bellay.! Of these, Sonnets XXI and XXII had appeared in 1561 
in an edition of the Olive; the rest had not seen the light in printed 
form. All are in decasyllables save the seventeenth through the 
twentieth, which are in alexandrines; all follow for the sextet the 
rhyme scheme of ccdeed except Sonnet XXIII, where the order is 
ecdede. The ending of the first line is masculine for fourteen and 
feminine for fifteen of the sonnets. 

The poems come by courtesy under the heading of love sonnets, al- 
though they breathe no such vigorous and tender emotion as do those 
of the Olive. It is reasonable from internal evidence to suppose that 
they are all addressed to the same lady. She is not named, but I be- 
lieve her identifiable. If it is also reasonable to suppose all the poems 
composed within a fairly brief period, the general date of that com- 
position seems to be set by Sonnet IX, which announces that ten 
years have passed since the poet took his subject from love. A lapse of 
ten years, reckoned from the appearance of Du Bellay’s first sonnet 
sequence, the Olive, brings the composition of the present group to 
1559—the terminus ante quem is the poet’s death on New Year’s night, 
1560, while the terminus a quo can, I hope to show, be placed on May 
4, 1557. In any case, enough biographical information can be gleaned 
from the sequence to give it an interest not hitherto demonstrated. 

The sonnets are grouped within the sequence according to certain 
well-defined ideas common each to all the poems in its group. Sonnets 
I-XVI announce that a great lady has cast her eye favorably upon 
the poet, who is duly rejoiced and inspirited to sing her praises. 
Sonnets X VI-XX are concerned with the lady’s illness and the poet’s 
comments thereupon. From Sonnet XXIV to the end Du Bellay 
takes his own deafness as a theme, lamenting that the beauty only 


[: THE collective edition of Joachim du Bellay’s French poems, 


1 See Joachim du Bellay: Cuvres poétiques, édition critique publiée par Henri Chamard, 
II (3™e tirage; (Paris, 1934]), 234-52. 
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of the lady’s face, and not of her voice, can now charm him. This 
group of sonnets belongs plainly to the last period of the poet’s life, 
when deafness was severing so many of his contacts with the world. 

The matter of greatest interest in study of the sequence is the 
identification of the lady—on the reasonable hypothesis that there is 
but one in question. Now, the tone of the whole group I-XVI con- 
sistently makes it clear that she is a person of such lofty station that 
Du Bellay needs a considerable degree of encouragement even to 
accept her advances. It may be here observed that the anonymous 
fair appears to have been gracious rather than forward, and that the 
poet’s attitude is almost embarrassedly circumspect throughout the 
sequence. 

But Du Bellay goes farther in affording hints of the lady’s name 
and station. In Sonnet I he modestly points out that in expressing 
a wish for his adoration she has wished for him the plight of Orion, of 
Actaeon, of Ixion, of Phaéton, Helle, and Icarus. The latter three 
mythological characters met the punishment suitable to mortals who 
quit the earth in too lofty a flight—and the poet points the simile at 
the end of the sonnet. Of the first three, Ixion (indicated but not 
named) was punished for audacity toward Juno; Actaeon was turned 
by Diana to a stag for his indiscretion in seeing her at her bath; and 
Orion was killed by Apoilo for his undue aspiration to Diana’s love. 
So two out of the three parallels closest to Du Bellay’s case involve 
the goddess Diana. A further characteristic of the moon-goddess ap- 
pears in Sonnet XVI, where the poet attributes to his lady, beneath 
her front de deesse, a certain inconstancy. The changing phases of the 
moon are not uncommonly used by Renaissance poets to signify the 
variableness of the feminine heart; and an ascription of such incon- 
stancy (not otherwise alleged in the sequence) points to the lady’s 
bearing a name appropriate to the moon. Marot in a similar instance 
used the name Luna;? it is justifiable to read here Diana. Again, 
Sonnet XXVIII suggests, though but lightly, that the lady has offered 
to cure the poet’s deafness; it seems apropos to point out that one of 
Diana’s attributes is that of healing. The members of the Pléiade, 
and Du Bellay not least, were given so thoroughly to the use of al- 
lusive classical periphrase that it appears justifiable to suppose the 


2In the Enfer (ed. Jannet, I, 58); and cf. Rondeau LXVI, De l’inconstance d’ Ysabeau 
(II, 164), and Ballade XIV, Contre celle qui fut sa mie (II, 77). 
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poet here to be indicating that his lady’s name is Diane. By them- 
selves the suggestions are certainly not proofs; but it may be worth 
while to follow this path a little farther. 

Certain verses indicate that the lady came of lofty race. In Sonnet 
[V Du Bellay writes in keen consciousness of his inferiority in rank: 


Qui vouldroit done un tel Phcenix louér 

Il vous fauldroit pour vostre l’advouér, 
Luy inspirant la force et le courage: 

Ou bien fauldroit qu’il teint le mesme rang 
De cest esprit, honneur de vostre sang, 
Qui fut nommé le Phoenix de son Age. 


That is, the lady is descended from a man of great enough renown to 
have been known as the Phoenix or rara avis of his time. (It is an 
attractive but a vain hypothesis to see in “Phoenix” the name not 
of the fabulous bird but of the preceptor given by Achilles to his son 
Pyrrhus—and to investigate in consequence the progeny of men who 
served as preceptors to various dauphins.) Furthermore, Sonnet X, 
while comparing the lady with Petrarch’s Laura, adds 
... et si avez bien mieux 
Portant le nom d’une plus noble race. 


However, the most important sonnet in the field is the eleventh; here 
Du Bellay explains that the lady’s approval of poets is a taste inherited 
from her forefathers: 

Lesquels, combien qu’ils fussent possesseurs 

D’un grand estat, n’ont tant suivy Bellonne, 

Que sur l’armet ils n’ayent mis la couronne 

Qui ceint le front des neuf scavantes Sceurs. 

Et vous suyvant le trac de voz Ayeux 

Ne desdaignez les sons melodieux. ... 
So among the lady’s ancestors were to be found some who combined 
the possession of a grand estat (one may read “‘lofty station,’ to be on 
the safe side, and not hazard suggesting a ““government”’) with mili- 
tary prowess and with the encouragement of the Muses. And else- 
where (Sonnets II and III) Du Bellay makes it clear that if he cele- 
brates this lady he will be performing a signal service for the realm 
of France, which he thus definitely associates with the object of his 
devotion. 
A cursory review of the sequence, then, may well lead the reader 
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to suppose it addressed in the closing years of Du Bellay’s life to a 
lady of imposingly high rank and race whose fathers combined na- 
tional importance with the cultivation of the arts—or at least with 
the encouragement of artists—and boasted a member so outstanding 
that the poet can speak of him as known to be the Phenix de son dge. 
Furthermore, mythological allusions justify the hypothesis that the 
lady’s name had a connotation with that of the moon-goddess. Al- 
though Delia has such a connotation, from the island of Diana’s birth, 
it remains in France (as not in Ireland) a purely literary name; 
Cynthia, popularized by Propertius as a lady’s name but generally 
used for Diana, has met with more favor in England than in France. 
Silvia is widespread, but the most common name applied (in coun- 
tries maintaining the Graeco-Roman tradition) both to the goddess of 
the moon and to mortal woman is Diana. Was there anyone of that 
name at the French court when Du Bellay in the last years of his life 
was pathetically striving to re-establish himself against the handicap 
of a four years’ absence at Rome, increasingly exasperating ecclesi- 
astical duties, and ever encroaching deafness? The name of Diane de 
Poitiers, duchesse de Valentinois, rises at once to mind; how well 
does her person fit the tenuous characterization conveyed in the 
sonnets? 

Though the position of Diane de Poitiers in Henri II’s court was 
indeed high enough so that Du Bellay might well feel embarrassed at 
her expressions of favor toward him, yet the terms which he uses 
about his lady’s military and influential but cultivated ancestors (and 
particularly about the Phenix de son dge) are not clearly explained 
by the respectable but undistinguished line of the Saint-Vallier 
family. Indeed, the term ‘‘respectable” may be out of place, if one 
recollects that Diane de Poitiers’s father barely escaped execution for 
conspiracy against Francis I; even the most fulsome poet might hesi- 
tate to recall that family scandal. Moreover, Du Bellay did in fact 
address a number of poems to Diane de Poitiers,’ in which he showed 
no such personal attitude as the Amours convey; he merely lauded 
in courtly sycophantic terms her faithfulness to her husband and to 
the king, her kindness to the people of France, and the magnificence 
of her castle of Anet. Furthermore, she was now nearly or quite sixty 


3A Madame Diane de Poitiers (Chamard ed., V [1923], 367) and the five poems which 
follow, as well as Sonnet (I1, 270). I incline to believe that Chanson and Elégie amoureuse 
(V, 83, 122) are also intended for the duchess. 
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years old, if we may suppose that Du Bellay composed the sequence 
within the last two years of his life. She seems, then, on several 
counts an unlikely object for the poet’s late-blown devotion. Is there 
another Diane in the field? 

Diane de France was the fruit of a hasty amour of Henri II, when 
dauphin, and Filippa Duci of Conio in Piedmont. She was born in 
1537 or 1538, was legitimized by her father and early brought to 
court, her mother entering a nunnery. Political tactics first set on 
foot but later broke off a marriage between her and Francois de 
Montmorency, eldest son of the great Connétable Anne, and himself 
later Marshal of France. On February 14, 1553, she was married to 
Orazio Farnese, duke of Castro, as a confirmation of the political 
scheme which for a while bound Henri and the chiefs of the Italian 
family, but which ended with their treacherous desertion of him for the 
Imperial standard. The life of Orazio Farnese as the king’s son-in-law 
was short; he was killed on July 18, 1553, just before the fall of Hesdin, 
in whose defense he had borne a brilliant part. Du Bellay, who wrote 
two funerary poems on the subject,‘ elsewhere refers to Orazio’s 
widow as the Cynthian in mourning for her Endymion—a classical 
periphrase for Diana. In 1557 the Connétable de Montmorency con- 
ceived the idea of strengthening his influence with the king by reviv- 
ing and carrying into effect plans for a marriage between his son 
Francois and the widowed Duchess of Castro. Francois, whose love 
affair with Jeanne Halluyn, demoiselle de Piennes, had already gone 
so far as a clandestine marriage, obediently and shamefully repudiated 
it, and married Diane de France on May 4, 1557. Her further history 
is more important in the political than in the literary sphere.® 


4 Complainte sur la mort du duc Horace Farnaize (Chamard ed., V, 299), and Du mesme 
encores (11, 291, under the title Sur la mort du duc Horace Farnaize); also strophe 19 of 
Louange de la France ... (V, 316). 


‘She long survived her husband, received after his death the title of Duchess of 
Angouléme, and died on January 11, 1619. Reports of chroniclers about her parentage 
varied even during her life. Pierre de l’'Estoile (Mémoires-journauz ..., ed. Brunet et al. 
(Paris, 1875—96]) speaks of her as the illegitimate sister of Henri II. Marecassus’ note on 
Ronsard's fourth Eclogue for the 1623 edition (ed. Blanchemain, 1V, 82) identifies ‘‘Dia- 
nette’’ as Diane de Poitiers, whom he makes apparently the mother of Diane de France. 
Marty-Laveaux gives this identification (ed. of La Pléiade frangoise [1866], Appen. II, s.v. 
“‘Diane de France’’), although he cites no authority. Van Dyke, in his Catherine de 
Médicis (New York, 1923), translating an Italian letter which announces plans for the 
marriage of a Montmorency, explains that the bride is Diane de France, daughter of 
Diane de Poitiers (I, 95). Van Dyke has misread his original document; it concerns the 
marriage of D’Amville, younger brother of Francois de Montmorency, to a granddaughter 
of Diane de Poitiers. The letter in question appears in the well-documented work of 
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This Diane answers better than the Duchesse de Valentinois the 
conditions set by Du Bellay’s verse. She is not merely of noble but 
of royal blood, so that Du Bellay’s unusual humility appears justified ; 
her ancestors have combined un grand estat (which now may well 
be taken to mean the government of France) with the patronage of 
art or even its practice—Francis I as well as Henri II wrote verse; 
Francis can stand for that honneur de vostre sang/Qui fut nommé le 
Phenix de son age. In celebrating her, a member of the royal house, 
the poet will be deserving well of his country. 

So there is at least a strong supposition in favor of identifying 
the lady of the Amours with the Duchesse Diane de Montmorency. 
Furthermore, the provisional acceptance of the identification renders 
significant a number of expressions in the Amours which may be at 
first sight taken for commonplaces, but which do in fact apply with 
special force to the duchess. 

In Sonnets II, III, and X, Du Bellay expresses the thought that 
in celebrating his lady he is doing as Petrarch did for Laura. If this 
outright comparison were to be found in other sonnets, it might be 
taken to have no special significance here; and certainly the debt of 
Du Bellay to Petrarch—though not so great as to the epigoni of the 
Rime diverse—is obvious. But in all his Olive, so fully Petrarchist in 
tone, the French poet mentions neither the Italian nor Laura by name, 
and only in Sonnets LXII, CV, and CXV does he make any clear al- 
lusion to either. Now the fact that in the Amours Du Bellay empha- 
‘sizes his relation to the Italian poet suggests that he is writing for 
a lady who feels a special link with Italy, whether by birth or other- 
wise. Since Diane de France was of Italian blood on her mother’s side, 
besides being the widow of a noble Italian, there is here another 
reason for identifying the lady of the Amours as the duchess. 

While it is hard to establish how seriously the reader should take 
any part of a poet’s description of his lady-love, it may be noted that 
when Sonnet XXI emphasizes this lady’s paleness, it agrees with a 
description of Diane de France in the Harangue funébre by Mathieu 


Romier, Origines politiques des guerres de religion (Paris, 1913-14), II, 311, n. 3. Laches- 
naye Desbois, in his Dictionnaire de la noblesse (2¢ 6d.; Paris, 1770-86), VI, 647 and 648, 
states that Francis I had no issue by his two mistresses save possibly a son, and that Henri 
II had none by Diane de Poitiers. When corrected by reference at some points to Romier, 
the article of A. de Ruble, ‘‘Francois de Montmorency ..."’ in Mémoires de la Soc. de 
U'hist. de Paris, Vol. V1 (1879), is useful to the general reader. 
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Mourgues;® the author mentions among other physical and moral 
characteristics her teint fort blanc. Furthermore, Ronsard’s fourth 
Eclogue represents Du Bellay under the name of Bellot as praising his 
Dianette, who is called plus blanche que liz, and as claiming that the 
huntress Diane knows him better than she does her own hounds. 
Incidentally, Brant6éme emphasizes Diane de France’s fondness for 
hunting with her brother. Ronsard, then, seems to recognize a poetical 
attachment of Du Bellay’s to someone named Diane; and in the same 
poem he represents himself as the follower of Phoebus—who was, of 
course, Diana’s brother Apollo. If we interpret this artificial language 
as meaning that Ronsard’s patron is the king of France (and a variant 
introduced by the poet in a later edition identifies the god as ‘‘Char- 
lot” or Charles IX), then Du Bellay’s allegiance to the goddess Diana 
should mean that he professed service to the king’s sister, Diane de 
France. 

Brantéme speaks of Diane de France as having been in her youth 
a noted adept at playing the lute;’ it is on the occasion of his lady’s 
playing the lute to him that Du Bellay composes Sonnet XXII of 
the Amours. To be sure, such proficiency was no phenomenal thing 
for a courtly lady, and such a theme for a sonnet seems banal enough; 
but a much more striking point now arises with the closing lines of 
the poem: Du Bellay writes: 


De ton amour |’Amour mesme est espris, 
Et qui te voit, voit la hayne en toy morte. 


The sense of the final words is at first sight obscure; they may be 
a periphrasis with the meaning that the lady emanates peace and good 
will—but the rest of the sonnet is so clear and simple that the choice 
of words here is hard to explain. The explanation, however, appears 
if the reader observes that the last four words form an imperfect but 
recognizable anagram: “He who sees you sees —” the remaining 
letters give [pD]YANE MONTMOREN{c]y with little enough sollicitation 
des textes to indicate what Du Bellay meant to do. One may hazard 
the conjecture that the poet was mutilating for the purposes of his 
versification some perfect anagram current on the pair of names. The 
game of anagrams is a somewhat dubious one; but here it is reinforced 


6 Quotation in Romier, I, 181. 


7 Euvres completes ..., éd. Buchon (Paris, 1848), II, 192. 
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by another play on letters to be found in the initials of lines in Sonnet 
XXVII. Rearrangement gives DIANE DE MOMMORANCI by using four 
letters twice, ignoring initial H, letting J stand for its consonant J, 
and leaving Q unaccounted for. The spelling of the family name is 
that which Du Bellay uses most frequently, with the interchange 
(common in the period) of J and Y.° 
A further indication that Du Bellay is addressing himself to Diane 

de Montmorency appears in Sonnet XVI, in which the second quat- 
rain runs 

Bien que soyez comme ce passager 

Oyseau sans pieds, qui volette sans cesse, 

Si par la pluye ou par la neige espesse 

Il n’est contrainct 4 terre se ranger. ... 





Below the metaphor of the bird of paradise—which, according to 
travelers’ reports, had no feet, but either slept on the wing or hung 
itself in a convenient tree by its tail feathers—lies an apparent refer- 
ence to the coat-of-arms of the Montmorency family. Palliot’s La 
Vraye et parfaite science des armotries of 1619 describes as follows the 
heraldic creatures called Allerions or Allelions: “‘... ce sont petites 
Aigles qui n’ont ni bec ni jambes ... et ont les aisles estendues, comme 
les Aigles et les Aiglons ...,”" and in the very paragraph defining the 
term Palliot points out that these footless birds form the principal 
part of the Montmorency arms. It appears reasonable to believe that 
Du Bellay was emphasizing his metaphor with an appropriate heraldic 
reference. 

I incline to find further confirmation of the belief that Du Bellay 
is writing for Diane de Montmorency in a comparison of two poems, 
Sonnet XIII of the Amours and the Latin poem Jn nuptias I. Mom- 
morantii, et Dianae Herrici Gallorum regis filiae.® In the latter work 
Du Bellay relates the story that on the wedding night of Diane and 
Francois de Montmorency a mysterious flame entered the room and 

8 Du Bellay’s concern for the dignity of poetry had not prevented his early apprecia- 
tion of such things as anagrams and acrostics; see Chamard's critical edition of La 
Deffence et l'illustration de la langue frangoyse (Paris, 1904), II, viii, 275 ff. As late as 
1559 (the very period of the Amours) he composed in his Xenia a group of conceits in 
Latin verse (cf. Chamard’s thesis Joachim du Bellay (Lille, 1900], p. 477 ff.); he indulged 
in an anagram on the Latin name of Antoine Minard in a tumulus composed in that year; 
and he wrote five epigrams in Latin vers rétrogrades (cf. Chamard's ed. of the Cupres, 
VI, 108, and Poésies francaises et latines de Joachim du Bellay, ed. Courbet [Paris, 1918], 
I, 463 ff.). Estienne Tabourot mentions Du Bellay and other members of the Pléiade as 


having shown what he deems a natural enough interest in such plays (see Les Bigarrures 
... du Seigneur des Accords ... (Rouen, 1640], pp. 143, 156, 157). 


* See Poésies fr. et lat. de J. du B., ed. Courbet, I, 474. 
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consumed the bride’s night array (so to translate the poet’s word 
vuxtixogyov, which led him beyond the bounds of classical Greek 
vocabulary). Joachim sees in the event a sign that Diane, having 
forgotten her first husband, now burns with passion only for her 
present spouse. Now, the octave of Sonnet XIII of the Amours is 
devoted to the description of a spreading fire; the sextet draws a moral: 


Ainsi l’amour d’un tel commencement 

Prend bien souvent un grand accroissement. 

Il vaut donc mieux ma plume icy contraindre, 

Que d’imiter un homme sans raison 

Qui se jouant de sa propre maison, 

Y met un feu qui ne se peult esteindre. 
It is at least worth noting that this passage is the only one in Du 
Bellay’s works where the figure of love as a creeping fire is so thorough- 
ly worked out. The passage in the Latin poem comes nearest it in 
idea; it is quite possible that Du Bellay intended an initiated reader 
to recall the Latin on reading the French, despite the fact that the 
sextet of the sonnet merely expresses the poet’s anxiety not to be burnt 
in the flame of his own love. Incidentally, it may not be fantastic to 
see here a discreet allusion te the current tale that the Dauphin 
Henri’s pages had secured for him the person of Filippa Duci, later 
Diane’s mother, by the simple process of setting fire to her home and 
abducting her under the guise of a rescue. 

A number of arguments, then, point to the conclusion that the 
lady to whom the Amours are addressed is Diane de France, duchesse 
de Montmorency: 

a) The poems are addressed to a lady of such lofty station and 
family that the poet is much abashed before her. 

b) Her ancestors have combined high position and military prowess 
with encouragement of the arts. 

c) One of her forebears was celebrated enough for the poet to recall 
his sobriquet of le Phenix de son dge. 

d) Du Bellay’s insistence on the Petrarch-Laura parallelism sug- 
gests an Italian strain in the lady. 

e) The poet’s mythological periphrases indicate that the lady’s 
name is Diane. 

f) Ronsard’s fourth Eclogue witnesses that Du Bellay gave at least 
passing attention to a “Dianette.”’ 
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gq) Diane de France, like Du Bellay’s lady in the Amours and in 
Ronsard’s Eclogue, is pale. 

h) Diane de France, like Du Bellay’s lady, played charmingly on 
the lute. 

i) Two fumbling plays on letters in the Amours point out Diane’s 
name since her second marriage as that of Du Bellay’s lady. 

j) Sonnet XIII, on the fire of love, has a special point if interpreted 
in the light of the Latin poem on the nuptial flame of Diane and of 
Francois de Montmorency and in that of the story about Filippa 
Duci’s abduction. 

The theme of the four sonnets in Alexandrines (X VII-XX) is the 
lady’s illness. This seems not to have been serious enough to provoke 
alarm in the poet’s breast, but rather to have elicited a series of pré- 
cieux explanations of its source in the jealousy of the gods. The illness 
may have been such as to endanger the lady’s complexion, for Du 
Bellay writes in Sonnet XVIII, 


Ne vous estonnez pas que d’un si beau visage 
On soit ainsi soigneux ..., 


and two or three references to Cupid (the blind god) suggest that it 
was her eyes that suffered. In any case she seems to have been 
quarantined from inquiring friends, for in Sonnet XX Du Bellay 
evokes Danae and Gyges to witness his vain desire to reach her 
Sonnet XIX may be a reply to a message from her, for it begins: 


Non, je ne croy qu’Amour se soit vengé de vous, 


The last six sonnets of the Amours belong to the time of Du Bellay’s 
most incapacitating deafness, which furnishes their theme; but 
Sonnet XXII, written on the occasion of the lady’s playing the lute, 
indicates that on this occasion at least the poet could hear. Love may, 
to be sure, have sharpened his ears; but it may not be unduly fanciful 
to recall in this connection a letter of Du Bellay to his friend Charles 
Utenhove, under date of March 1, 1559,"° in which the poet announces 
a grateful improvement in his hearing, and to suppose that the last 
pleasant sound to reach Du Bellay’s dulling ear was the music of a 
lute touched by Diane de France, duchesse de Montmorency. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Cf. Marty-Laveaux, La Pléiade francoise, appendice de la notice, p. xxxvii. 
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THE QUARTO OF KING LEAR AND 
BRIGHT’S SHORTHAND 


MADELEINE DORAN 


N A detailed analysis published in Modern philology for November, 
1933,' Dr. J. Q. Adams has argued that the First Quarto of King 
Lear is a text made up from notes taken down in Timothy Bright’s 

shorthand characters. It is one of the fullest collections of evidence 
for the use of Bright’s system in play-reporting that has yet been 
made and for that reason invites close attention. To the present writ- 
er, however, the conclusions drawn do not seem inevitable, and further 
evidence even makes them appear extremely doubtful. I shall not here 
put forward any alternative solution, but shall concern myself strict- 
ly with that Dr. Adams has proposed.? The first part of the paper will 
attempt to evaluate the theory as an explanation of the variations be- 
tween Q and F; the second part will consider the adequacy of Bright’s 
system to achieve the correspondences between Q and F. The exami- 
nation will make it appear that proof or disproof, strictly speaking, is 
out of the question, and that the case must rest, as in all historical 
problems, on degree of probability. 


I 


The fundamentals of Bright’s system and the types of errors its 
faulty operation might result in have been set forth with such clarity 
by Dr. Adams that it is unnecessary to make any complete explana- 
tion here.* The point to be remembered is that the stenographer 
learned a list of 558 words and the symbols for each. All other words 
had to be represented by the signs for these ““Charactericall’”’ words. 


1 XXX, 135-63. 

2 I have presented the theory that Q: was printed from Shakespeare’s original manu- 
script greatly revised in an article in Studies in philology, XXX (1933), 34-58. 

3 See also an excellent analysis by W. Matthews, ‘‘Shorthand and the Bad Shakespeare 
quartos,’"’ MLR, XXVII (1932), 243-62, esp. 249-55. Summaries of the most important 
contributions to the subject are given by him and also by Professor Max Forster, ‘‘Zur 
Shakespeare-Stenographie,’’ Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, LXVIII1 (1932), 87-102. In a later 
article, ‘‘Shakespeare and the reporters’’ (Library [4th ser.], XV [1935]), 391-408, which 
has been published since the present paper was completed, Mr. Matthews puts the case 
against Charactery from a point of view similar to that taken here. 
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The stenographer chose the symbol for the characterical word that 
had a relation of meaning (or occasionally of form, as a homonym) to 
the word which he wished to represent; he added to left or right, ac- 
cording as the meaning was synonymous or antonymous, the symbol 
for its initial letter. Thus, he would indicate bid by the symbols for 
’command, forbid by those for command’. To assist him, Bright had 
made a long “Table of English Wordes,’”’ where words listed alpha- 
betically in the left-hand column were paired with appropriate char- 
acterical words in the right, and a table of ‘“‘Appellatiue words,”’ where- 
in a characterical word such as young was placed above a list of words 
to be represented by it, such as babe, boy, child, girl. 

Let us assume for the purpose of the argument that the First Quarto 
of King Lear is a “bad” quarto, that is to say, one printed from some 
kind of report of the play, not from an authoritative manuscript of 
any sort. If it is a reported text, then it was subjected to one corrupt- 
ing process before the stenographer had his chance at debasement, 
namely, to the memories of the actors. This factor Dr. Adams has rec- 
ognized; he has assigned to the actors those variants from F which 
could not have been, or were not likely to have been, produced by the 
failings of a stenographer making use of Bright’s symbols. From the 
point of view of Charactery as the agency of production it is possible to 
exclude certain synonymous or quasi-synonymous variants as unlike- 
ly to oceur, because Bright does not himself associate them together. 
It is not equally possible to exclude from the actor’s range the set of 
variants that may be assigned to the stenographer. It cannot be, for 
the psychological principle underlying the production of variants is in 
both cases the same, that is, the association of words related in sense or 
form; it is limited in the case of the stenographer because Bright has 
given him a table of fixed associations; but in the case of the actor there 
is nothing to restrict its free operation. For the actor there is no essen- 
tial distinction between pairs of variants like plague and scourge, unless 
and except, drive and send, which Dr. Adams has assigned to him,‘ and 
other pairs like strike and smite, hark and hear, wawl and wail, which 
he has given to the stenographer. So long as one admits the possibility 
of memorial corruption by the actors, there is actually no need to posit 
Bright’s Charactery as an explanation of what we may call the associa- 


«P. 159. 
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tive variants between the two texts. The possibility that it played a 
part in the transmission of the text is of course not excluded by this 
consideration. But to conclude definitely, on evidence of this kind, 
that it did actually play a part is surely not permissible. Only the pres- 
ence of variants which could be exclusively traced to Charactery, or of 
a large proportion which could be most conveniently explained by it, 
would admit of such a conclusion; but it is doubtful if these conditions 
can be met. 

Even without the agency of actors, a number of similar variant 
readings may be introduced by scribe or compositor in the course of 
the transcription or the printing of a text. The principle of association 
upon which Bright’s system is based forbids the exclusion of other 
possible causes where the same principle would be operative, i.e., the 
memories of actors or even of scribes and compositors. Moreover, 
there are even fortuitous instances of pairs where the Quarto reading, 
although capable of explanation by Bright, looks somewhat as if the 
manuscript had been misread.’ It is evident that we have to do with 
plurality of causes, which makes impossible a strict demonstration of 
the use of Bright’s shorthand. The argument must therefore be re- 
stricted to possibilities and probabilities. 

With reference to the number of variants in King Lear, one of its 
most troublesome features, it is only possible to observe here that 
allowance for a rehandling of the play must enter into either of the 
two principal theories of the text. For even supposing Q, to be a re- 
ported and therefore secondary version of the play, the original from 
which it was taken is clearly not F, but a primary text which under- 
lies both and which underwent more or less alteration to become the 
version represented in the Folio. Perhaps this was confined to cutting. 
But omissions with patching required,’ probably additions, and ap- 
parently deliberate alterations of text’? seem to indicate revision of the 
play. Added to comparatively mechanical agents of transmission, 


5 Such are the errors seruice for farmes (farmes perhaps thought to be saruis; II, iii, 17) 
and iniurious for enemy's (perhaps spelled enemies; one type of Elizabethan e capable of 
confusion with a dotted 7; IV, vii, 36), for which Dr. Adams gives ingenious explanations 
based on Charactery. 

* Cf. esp. II, ii, 147-54. 

7 Cf. those where textual variation accompanies a change cf speaker: I], iv, 191-92; 
V, iii, 81. 
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therefore, whether only scribes and compositors or, besides these, 
actors and stenographers, we possibly have an element of alteration of 
unknown proportions; in that case argument in terms of mere quan- 
tity is of little value.* 

In the course of the following discussion of the different types of 
variant readings, I shall reinforce the essential point of the non-ex- 
clusive nature of Charactery variants by reference to similar variants 
in other texts free from suspicion of shorthand reporting, or, indeed, 
of reporting of any kind.® 


VERBS (PERSONAL ENDINGS, TENSE AND MOOD, AUXILIARIES), 
PRONOUNS, NUMBER (IN NOUNS AND VERBS)!? 


Examples of all these types of variation may be found in Richard IT, 
Much ado, and other good texts. Similar confusions are certainly, as 
Dr. Adams shows, an expected characteristic of a report made in 
Bright’s shorthand. But certain limiting features are to be noted. (1) 
Where Q contains the form which would indicate not the careless omis- 
sion of a stenographic mark of some sort, but the addition of one, we 
have a right to suspect that a stenographer did not produce the vari- 
ant." (2) Only those variants (in pronouns and auxiliary verbs) can 


8 It is interesting to compare the situation with that in Troilus and Cressida, which 
comes nearest of the good texts (barring Richard III) to K.L. in abundance of variation. 
There are about half as many variants in 7.C. (621) asin K.L. (1382) and the proportion 
holds roughly for nearly every type of variant. Such constancy in proportion is remarkable 
if a very different factor, such as a stenographer taking down words in a particular type 
of shorthand, has entered into the element of variation in one of the plays. Of actually 
synonymous pairs there are relatively more in K.L. (about 130) than in T.C. (about 47, or 
36 per cent of 130); but only a small percentage of those in K.L. can be strictly demonstrat- 
ed to be of the sort Charactery would produce (about 11 per cent; see p. 146). On the 
other hand, 7.C. greatly exceeds in the proportion of ‘‘derivative’’ variants (about 49 to 
K.L.’s 57), a kind nearly inevitable in a report made by Charactery. 

* See especially Richard II (compositors’ variants introduced in the successive Qq and F 
given in tabular form in Dr. Pollard’s introduction to his edition of Q; (London, 1916]; 
Much ado (all variants listed and analyzed by Professor Wilson in the new Cambridge ed. 
(1923], pp. 154-57), Love's labour's lost; Mids.-n. dr. (variants in textual notes to the sec- 
ond Cambridge edition, 1891-93) ; the Folio in each case has been printed from a preceding 
Quarto and any revision is chiefly of a theatrical, not a textual, nature, so that we have to 
do mainly with changes in the printing-house (exception made of the ‘‘deposition’’ scene 
in R.II, Qs, possibly, according to Dr. Pollard, from a shorthand report; the rest of the 
play textually in no way suspicious). 

Notice that out of Professor Wilson's 141 variants for Q and F of Much ado, 44 are of the 
kind Dr. Adams assigns to Charactery in K.L. The same test applied to R.II gives for the 
errors in Q; (uncorr. state), 29 out of 69; in Q2, 40 out of 123; in Qs, 11 out of 34; in Qu, 9 
out of 18; in Qs, 14 out of 38; in F, 46 out of 99. 

1° Adams, pp. 152-55. 

11 Such are do love for love and hath done for did, where do and have must be represented 
by separate characters of their own; or waked for wake, where -ed requires a prick at the 
left side of the symbols for watch”; or the plural for the singular of nouns, where addition of 
a dot to the right is necessary. 
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be legitimately used as evidence for Bright for which his tables do not 
provide separate symbols.” (3) Hath: has, my: mine, and similar vari- 
ants in form, such as elisions and contracted forms or their opposites, 
are indifferent so far as Bright is concerned.'* A stenographer might 
produce them, but they would arise from his linguistic habits (just as 
from an actor’s or a compositor’s), not from any peculiarity of Char- 
actery. Taking account of these several limitations, one finds the 
number of variants in verb form that may conveniently be explained 
by Bright to be only 19 out of a total of about 73, or 26 per cent; and 
in pronouns, 19 out of about 112, or 17 per cent. With respect to 
number, there is, as one would expect from Charactery, a greater pro- 
portion of substantival variants with the singular than with the plural 
in Q.'* This fact, however, is not so significant as it appears. If errors 
alone are compared, it will be seen that F has a higher number in the 
plural, indicating that, in indifferent variants, where Q has the singu- 
lar and F the plural, the fault may sometimes lie with F instead of 
with Q.% 
DERIVATIVE FORMS!® 

Since the stenographer using Charactery had only one “‘primitive”’ 
form by which to record a word in whatever form it might occur and 
could indicate only the terminations -ed, -ing, and -er, variants such 
as Dr. Adams cites under this head would almost certainly abound. 
The case for shorthand is good in pairs where the Quarto reading 
(given first) shows Bright’s ‘“‘primitive’’ form, or a simpler form of the 
word, as in scarce:scarcely (I, ii, 179), gross:grossly (1, i, 295; Br. 
“great), frown:frowning (I, iv, 211), honest:honesty (I, ii, 127), bas- 


12 Quarto reading first, here and elsewhere, unless noted otherwise: Will: shall, would: 
should (Br. will), could: might (Br. can), that: who (no symbol for who), this:these (this), 
you:thou (no symbol for thou), etc., are admissible; but can: will, could: should, did'st: 
would’ st, that: which, we:I, he:they, where each has its symbol, are not. 

13 Many of these variants may arise in F; cf. R.IIJ and 1 and 2 H.IV; like heavy punc- 
tuation, these features seem to indicate a policy of consistency followed in Jaggard's 
establishment. 

14 Nouns: Q sing., F pl., about 42; Q pl., F. sing., about 29. Verbs: Q sing., F pl. 
about 10; Q pl., F. sing., about 9. 

15 Nouns (only obvious errors counted): Q, errors in sing. 5, in pl. 3; F, errors in sing. 1 
in pl. 6. 

Total errors involving addition or omission of final s. 


Substantives Verbs Miscellaneous Total 
(e.g., sheeps-coates) 
Q 8 5 1) 13 
F 7 1 5 13 


16 Exclusive of verbs and pronouns, just dealt with (see Adams, pp. 151-52). 
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tardy: bastardizing (I, ii, 144; Br. bastard referred to son, but son, in 
turn, referred to parent; therefore parent’). It is not so good when the 
Quarto reading is the more unusual and is not given in Bright: re- 
uengiue:reuenging (II, i, 47; Br. revenge), reposure:reposall (II, i, 70; 
Br. repose by rest), stople:stop (V, iii, 155; Br. stop). Readings like 
circled for circle (V, iii, 174), immediate for immediacy (V, iii, 65), and 
intelligence for intelligent (III, vii, 12) may have arisen through the 
sasy misreadings d:e and c:t. 

In the nature of things, ‘derivative’ variants produced by Char- 
actery are difficult or impossible to distinguish from variants made in 
other ways—by the failure of the compositor’s eye to take in a word 
correctly, by the careless dropping or addition of a letter, by a trick 
of memory, whether of copyist or actor. In good texts, variants not 
differing essentially from Bright’s ‘derivative’ forms are easily 





found.'” 
SYNONYMS AND “‘APPELLATIVE” WORDS 

The strongest case for Bright would rest, one would suppose, on its 
distinctive feature as a shorthand system, namely, the pairing of words 
on the basis of meaning. And proponents of the theory for various 
plays have generally made synonymous variation constitute the bulk 
of the evidence. This feature will be worth examining in some detail, 
therefore, as it appears in King Lear. 

Dr. Adams has treated twenty-four synonymous pairs.'*® It is by no 
means clear, however, that Charactery would account for all of these. 
In point of fact, only three are paired with a common word in Bright’s 
tables: III, ii, 7, smite: strike (Br. beat or hit); I, iv, 297, Heare: harke 
(Br. hear, actually here); and I, i, 242, respects:regards (Br. consider). 
In ten cases one of the pair is not listed in Bright. Where it is the 


17 Dr. Pollard’s lists from the successive Qq of R.II supply abundant examples. Cf. 
only the following: Q: and Q:: noblesse : noblenesse (IV, i, 119; Br. noble); sparkes: sparkles 
(V, iii, 21; Br. spark; MS note in Bodleian copy suggests it for sparkle). Qi: and Qs: esti- 
mate:estimation (II, iii, 56; Br. estimation by count). Qi: and F: parlee:parle (1, i, 192; not 
in Br.; by speak?); earthly: earthy (Br. earth; L, iii, 69); light: lightning (ILI, ii, 43; Br. light); 
open: ope (III, iii, 93; Br. open); Spurrde, galld: Spur-gall'd (V, v, 94; Br. spur by prick and 
gall by blood; no way to indicate hyphen; cf. stock-punisht: stockt, punisht in K.L. III, iv, 
130-31). Cf. the following from L.L.L., V, ii (Q and F): parlee: parle, mockerie: mocking 
(Br. mock); due: dutie (Br. duty not given, but evidently by due); Russian: Russia; a feard: 
affraid (Br. fear); fructfull:fruitfull (Br. fruit full presumably). 

18 Pp. 146-51; some under ‘‘Antonyms,"’ because they are referred to antonyms in 
Bright's tables, some under ‘‘Appellatives."’ I group together all that are synonymous in 


result. 
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Folio reading that is lacking and the Quarto reading that is given, the 
pair may legitimately be used as evidence. For where Bright had not 
listed the word he wanted to represent a stenographer would have to 
find his own reference word, and the pairs as related here give solutions 
he might well have chosen: II, iv, 35, men (Br. man): ‘meiney’;'® 
IV, vi, 184, wayl (laugh): ‘wawl’; V, iii, 137, beneath (over): ‘below’; 
III, iv, 56, pottage (feed): ‘porredge’; II, ii, 115, ‘dialogue’ : ‘dialect’ 
(neither given, but both, probably, by word or speak). For the other 
five of the ten pairs it is the Folio and not the Quarto reading which is 
given in Bright: I, i, 36, ‘Leige’: Lord (Br. master); V, iii, 147, ‘ore- 
turnd’: ore-whelme (over cover); II, i, 64, ‘caytife’: Coward (fear); IV, 
vi, 131, ‘consumation’:consumption (spare); II, ii, 125, ‘coniunct’: 
compact (join). To explain pairs like these we should have to suppose 
that at the moment of recording the word he had heard, the stenog- 
rapher chose in normal fashion the prescribed characterical word for 
it (i.e., fear to represent coward), but that in transcribing his symbols 
he forgot the association that had come to him so easily under the 
stress of note-taking and thought of another word that he had never 
seen in his tables (i.e., caztiff).2° Finally, in eleven of the twenty-four, 
each member of the pair is related in Bright to a different word. These 
belong, therefore, to the same group which Dr. Adams has listed else- 
where?! as not to be attributed to the stenographer. They are II, iv, 
142, slacke (Br. loose) : scant (almost or scarce); 1V, v, 4, lady (worship) : 
Lord (master; but both probably by either worship or master); IV, ii, 
60, shewes (declare): seemes (seem); II, i, 109, betray (treason) :bewray 
(open); II, iv, 191, struck (beat or hit): stockt (fetter); III, ii, 16, taske 
(part or labor) :taxe (tribute); I, i, 80, richer (rich): ponderous (weight) ; 
V, iii, 68, adwancement (advance): addition (join); I, i, 231, vncleane 
(filth) :vnchaste (honest or whore); V, iii, 154, Stop (let or stay): Shut 
(open); I, ii, 135, spirituall (mind): Sphericall (world). It is true that a 
stenographer would be capable of producing some of these variants, 
for he would not necessarily in all cases conform to Bright’s lists. Yet 
we are engaged in testing Charactery on its own merits; since the as- 
18 The words in quotes do not appear in Bright. 
20 ‘Coniunct’: compact should perhaps be excepted, since the former is more closely con- 


nected with join than is the latter. 
2 Pp. 159-60. 
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sociative principle can have operated in other ways than through it, 
then if we are able to make any test at all, it will only be through fol- 
lowing its peculiarities. If we had veritable proof that it was employed 
in the making of the Quarto text, we might speculate on just how the 
stenographer came to produce such readings as these—as Dr. Adams 
does, with great plausibility, on richer for ponderous and spiritual for 
spherical. Given Charactery as the basis of the text, they might indeed 
have come about in that way, for the physical difficulties of the re- 
porter’s task, the degree of his experience, and peculiar habits of his 
own would all to some extent modify the nature of his report. But 
speculative inferences of this kind cannot be cited as actual evidence 
for the hypothesis. 

Thus, on the showing of Bright’s tables, the significance of the evi- 
dence offered is considerably reduced. In the whole play I have count- 
ed about one hundred and thirty synonymous, or nearly synonymous, 
pairs. Of these only fourteen are related to a common word in Bright 
or have the reading in Q which would best represent, in Charactery, 
the Folio reading.”? This group is very nearly balanced by the num- 
ber (twelve) of those of which the opposite is true, namely, those in 
which F rather than Q has the Charactery word and from which one 
might conceivably, therefore, argue that the use of Bright has pro- 
duced in the Folio certain aberrations from the original readings of the 
Quarto.”* There are, of course, other possible pairs to be added to both 
lists; but not so many as one might think, for a different initial letter 
often argues against Charactery as the cause: e.g., recreant: miscreant 
(I, i, 163), where honest, Bright’s standard reference word for all vil- 
lainy, might have been given for either. But the signs for r and m are 
distinctly different, so that one must rule out the variant. 

Finally, the presence of synonyms, similarly scrutinized, in other 
plays shows them to be evidently inadequate as a test for Char- 


22 Those additional to the ten included in Dr. Adams’ lists (the first eight discussed on 
pp. 144—45 of this article, together with ‘coniunct’ : compact and lady: Lord) are: I, v, 56, ez- 
cept (Br. except) :‘vnlesse’ (not given; by lest that or exrcept?); II, ii, 95, offence: fault (both by 
offend); II, ii, 132, Bring: Fetch (both by bear); III, iv, 168, 0: Ah (Br. Oh; apparently by 
sign for letter o). 

23‘Leige’: Lord (Br. master); ‘caytife’:Coward (fear); ‘consumation’:consumption 
(spare); I, i, 151, ‘stoops’: falls (fall) ; I, iii, 3 and I, iv, 358, Yes (Br. yea by I):J; I, iv, 234, 
‘trow’: know (know); II, ii, 112, ‘graund’: great (great); ILI, iii, 18, ‘though’: if (if); IV, i, 23, 
and V, iii, 267, ah (oh): Oh; V, ii, 1, bush (tree): Tree. 
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actery.2* Thus, in Richard II, eight of the pairs as between Qq and F 


are, or almost certainly would be, represented by a common charac- 
tery word: I, i, 157, month (Br. time): time; I, ii, 47 and V, v, 27, set 
(Br. sit) : set; I, ii, 65, ah (oh) : oh; II, iii, 125, ‘cousin’ : ‘Kinsman’ (neither 
in Br.; MS notes in Bodleian copy suggest kind for cousin and kind 
man for kinsman; kind alone might be used for either, or perhaps par- 
ent, Bright’s appellative word for family relationships; signs for c and k 
are the same); III, ii, 203, ‘partie’ :‘Faction’ (neither given; by part?) ; 
IV, i, 145, razse (erect): ‘rear’ (erect?); LV, i, 129, ‘forfend’: forbid (com- 
mand),*5 
ANTONYMS” 

Professor Férster considers antonyms to be a more conclusive mark 
of Charactery than synonyms. Certainly one would expect an actor 
or a printer to introduce antonymous variants only seldom and their 
occurrence in good texts is, in fact, infrequent. Yet it is not unknown. 

There are two certain errors in the First Quarto of King Lear which 
are antonyms of the correct Folio reading, vertues for vices (V, iii, 170) 
and desire for dislike (IV, ii, 10). The first error might well occur in a 
stenographer’s notes, for vice had to be represented by the sign for 
virtue. But for dislike, not given in Bright, a reporter is more apt to 
have chosen like than desire. Two uncertain readings may also be in- 
cluded here, heeles: heads (II, iv, 8) and dewen (Corr. Q euen]:dawning 
(II, ii, 1).27 A stenographer might produce the first confusion in the 
way Dr. Adams has suggested, by writing “part for heads and reading 
it heels; but head actually has a character of its own, and only heel is re- 
ferred to part.2® As for the second pair, dawning and even are indeed 
referred to the same appellative word, day. But the reading deuen in 
the uncorrected state of the forme is suggestive of obscure copy. 

Moreover, errors of this kind occur not only in the Quarto. In at 

24 For other criticisms of the synonym as evidence for Bright, see Forster, p. 100; 
B. A. P. van Dam, The text of Shakespeare's ‘‘Hamlet’’ (London, 1924), pp. 4-10; H. T. 
Price, The text of ‘‘Henry V"’ (Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1920), p. 14; Matthews, MLR, 
XXVII, 256-57; Library, XV, 392 ff. 

25 Cf. other variants as between different Qq of R.II; also Much ado: III, iv, 43, see: looke 
(Br. both by see); III, ii, 121, midnight: night (day; signs for m and n similar). L.L.L.: 1V 
i, 6, Ore (over): ‘on’ (over?); V, ii, 315, peckes (hit): pickes (steal or hit). 

2* Adams, pp. 148-50. 


27 Treated by Dr. Adams under ‘‘Appellative words.”’ 
% In the appellative table; in the other table it is referred to join 
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least three cases it is the Folio which is incorrect: great for smal (IV, 
vi, 168; Br. smallness by great); desires for distresse (1V, iv, 18; sepa- 
rate signs in Bright); And for but (II, i, 55; separate signs in Bright). 
Add to these two other cases where F may be wrong: V, iii, 96, Q 
poyson (Br. feed): F medicine (Br. physic) and IV, vii, 79, Q cured (Br. 
physic) :¥ kill’d (Br. kill).*° 

Note also the following antonymous variants from Richard IT: I, i, 
186, Qq “throw vp [F downe] your gage” (Br. downward by up); III, 
iii, 140, Qq ‘‘vpon paine of life [F death]’’ (Br. death by life) ; III, iv, 11, 
Qq and F “Of sorrow or of griefe (Edd. joy]’’ (Br. joy by rejoice; but 
possibly as an antonym of grief).°° 


To conclude, then, this examination of evidence based on variance 
between Q and F. It is possible to predict in some measure the types 
of variants from the original that the exercise of Bright’s shorthand 
would result in. But on discovering such variants in a given play, it is 
not therefore valid to infer that Bright was the cause. For, as the 
similarity to variants produced by other agencies shows, the relation 
of necessity clearly does not exist. Charactery, at the best, can be no 
more than a sufficient cause. The question then becomes one of the 
degree of probability which it may possess. In King Lear the propor- 
tion of the total number of variants which it will conveniently explain 
is not so large as at first sight appears. Other agencies must be ad- 
mitted to have produced the remainder, and since they are also capa- 
ble of producing those credited to Charactery, the probability that it 
is a contributing cause is greatly reduced. In any event, the conclu- 
sion that Charactery has certainly given rise to a selected number out 
of the total class of variants which might have come about through 
any mnemonic agency is clearly inadmissible. 


29 A stenographer would be more likely to produce the Folio variant than the Quarto 
one; he might possibly choose kill to represent cure. 

30 Professor Férster (pp. 94-95) would add as a certain test the presence of erroneous 
readings arising through faultily made symbols, which would, in Bright's system, nearly 
always result in wholly different meanings; he cites the error of hand for honest (?) in the 
Merry wives, Q: (1. 328 in Dr. Greg’s edition (Oxford, 1910]), the characters for which in 
Bright are similar. But examination shows that this test offers no certainty, since fortui- 
tous instances of close resemblance between signs for variant readings can be found in good 
texts, where the compositor is pretty clearly responsible. Cf. in R.II, Q:, beggar-face for 
beggar-feare (I, i, 189; signs the same except that in one the final stroke is curved, in the 
other not); ghorious [Qs glorious] for gracious (II, iii, 77; signs for glory and grace very 
similar); slaughter (live or kill) for slaunder (V, vi, 35; signs for live and lie similar). 
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II 

The matter of probability may be approached from a different 
angle. It is only fair to consider the successes as well as the failures 
that, were we to allow this theory of the text, would have to be at- 
tributed to Charactery. For the history of scholarly opinion shows 
that the First Quarto of King Lear is not so bad that it can be placed 
out of hand among the “bad”’ Quartos. If, on the one hand, it renders 
itself suspect by the presence of extra-metrical terms of address, inter- 
jections and the like, by the amount of variation from the Folio in in- 
dividual words, by the mislineation of verse, and by faulty punctua- 
tion, on the other hand it separates itself from the bad quartos by its 
great length,*' by its agreement with the Folio line for line, without 
paraphrase, and by its generally much greater metrical integrity than 
they possess. We have a right to ask whether a stenographer employ- 
ing Charactery would be capable of producing anything like so good a 
text. 

It will be useful to examine a passage agreeing closely in Q and F, 
where, on the shorthand theory, we must suppose the stenographer 
to have obtained an almost perfect report. 


Glost. Me thinks y’ar better spoken. 
Edg. Come on sir, her’s the place, stand still, how feareful 
And dizi tis to cast ones eyes so low 
The crowes and choghes that wing the midway ayre 
Shew scarce so grosse as beetles, halfe way downe 
Hangs one that gathers sampire, dreadfull trade, 
Me thinkes he seemes no bigger then his head, 
The fishermen that walke vpon the beach 
Appeare like mise, and yon tall anchoring barke 
Diminisht to her cock, her cock a boui [F Buoy] 
Almost too small for sight, the murmuring surge 
That on the [F th’] vnnumbred idle peeble [F Pebble] chaffes 
Cannot be heard, its [not in F] so hie ile looke no more, 

31 On the question of the length of acting versions of Elizabethan plays, see the impor- 
tant articles by Alfred Hart in RES, VIII (1932), 139-54; VIII (1932), 395-414; X (1934), 
1-28; and by Levin L. Schiicking, ‘‘Zum Problem der Uberlieferung des Hamlet-Textes,”’ 
in Ber. i. d. Verhandlungen d. Sdchs. Ak. d. Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Klasse, 
LXXXIII (1931), 1-42. Each concludes, on abundant evidence for the public playhouses 


and the boy companies, that acting versions did not normally exceed 2,300—2,500 lines. 
Mr. Hart's figures for King Lear are Q, 3,092 lines; F, 2,899. 
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Least my braine turne, and the deficient sight 
Topple downe headlong. 
Glost. Set me where you stand? 
Edg. Giue me your hand, you are now within a foot 
Of th’ extreame verge, for all beneath the Moone 
Would I not leape vpright [IV, vi, 9-27]. 
A stenographer’s notes for this passage, with symbols converted into 
letters and words,*” would look like this: 


Glost.** (=I think)*4 you are good than -speak 
Edg. go° on (*master)** here am the place sit* drop* how 
(fear fill) 
and dizzy it is to ‘fling one (¢face- or ¢see -)** so up! 
the “bird- and (**bird-) that “hand the ("mean way) air 
*declare scarce so *great (asse) >fly- half way (up*) 
hang one that gather *herb (“fear fill) trade 
(=I think) he seem no >great than -he head 
the fish: man- that *go (up on) the (limit) 
“seem like “beast. and (‘that or ‘there)* thigh *ship ship’ * 
-great® to (-he*)®9 (ship¢ or che) (-he*) (ship‘) a (light) 
almost (to) great* for see the murmur (*“water) 
that on the (count"") diligent' Pstone cheat 
eae am -hear it is so high I will 'see no more 
(lest that) ™1 *head turn and the (perfect?) see 
(‘fall) (up*) (head 'side) 
Glost. *sit ™I where you sit* 
Edg. give ™I you hand you am now with in a (‘part) 
of the ‘limit (*limit) for all over> the heaven 
-will I ‘ge (up right) 

But I have retained certain of his devices in symbolic form the better to indicate the 
chances for error. A letter to the left means a synonym, to the right an antonym, except 
with some ‘‘appellative’’ words noted. A dot at the right of a noun indicates the plural, at 
the right of a verb the future tense, at the left of a verb the past tense or the past parti- 
ciple. Two dots to the right indicate the termination for an agent, -er; two beneath, -ing. 


’ A stroke through the word indicates the negative. 
33 How speech headings would be treated is not clear; see Bright's rule for proper names 
as given below, p. 156. 
34 Solutions which Bright's usage makes clear (as in compounds), although he nowhere 
gives the form of Shakespeare's word, are in Roman type and parentheses. 
36 Suggested Charactery words for words not in Bright at all are in italics and parenth- 
eses. 


3¢ A character for eye has been given in the MS additions to the Bodleian copy. 


37 The character for y is the same as that for i. 

38 Ship is an appellative word; parts and fittings are indicated on the left-hand side, 
kinds of ships on the right. 

%# By analogy with Ais, which is written he with a dot to the left. 
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WORDS NOT IN BRIGHT 

Several words the reporter would not have met with in his tables, 
and for these he must discover on the instant an appropriate char- 
acterical word. For some, like si, chough, yon, bark, her, too, to do so 
would be relatively easy. But if he had time to write only c before 
bird, he might afterward transcribe it crane, according to his appella- 
tive table; and even as much as bar after ship might be misread barge. 
Deficient, buoy, verge, and topple might be more difficult to associate 
quickly with suitable words; if he chose light for buoy he must at the 
same time recall that another of its synonyms, beacon, began with b 
and write bu for distinction. Beacon and surge might give even more 
trouble. Beach suggests shore, but shore has no symbol and must be 
represented by limit. Likewise surge suggests ocean or sea, but these 
must be represented by water. Here, in the necessity for a chain of as- 
sociations before an appropriate charactery word can be reached, we 
have a kind of difficulty the stenographer would frequently meet with. 
It is not only that time would be lost, and that, in hunting for a char- 
actery word he would find himself missing the subsequent dialogue. 
But also, by the process described, he might be led to choose a word 
quite removed in meaning from the one he had heard, so that in 
transcribing he would seek in the wrong direction for the original 
word.*° 

A related type of confusion may be mentioned here although it is 
not illustrated in the passage transcribed. Shakespeare frequently 
uses one part of speech for another. The reporter’s notes will, in any 
case, have lost connection with the original syntax, and he will only 
be able to find his way back by rebuilding it as sensibly as he can. 
How then when he sees “‘to ‘join -he ‘sit’ (II, iv, 217), even though 
-he (his) may give the clue to the substantival character of ‘sit 
(throne), will he know that it is not an ordinary verb that is wanted for 

40 A few examples of words elsewhere in the play which would give this sort of trouble: 
I, ii, 137, evasion (not in Br.; excuse by accuse; avoid by fly); I, iv, 230, weale (not in Br.; 
“good might be transcribed well; wealthy represented by rich); II, ii, 41, carbonado (not in 
Br.; fence must be represented by guard); III, vi, 56, ‘‘warpt lookes”’ (warp not given; ugly 
not given; twist by wind; sour by sweet); 1V, vi, 49 and V, iii, 265, feather and IV, ii, 57, 
plumed (both by hair, but hair is to be represented by here); 1V, vi, 54, perpendicularly (not 


given; vertical not given; straight by right); IV, vi, 71, enridged (ridge by bottom); V, iii, 50, 
‘imprest launces” (press by bruise). 
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‘join, but the noun knee*! used as a verb? Other puzzles of this kind 
may be added without comment: 


You haue obedience scanted: you haue obey -‘scarce (I, i, 281) 
loopt and windowed raggedness: -'hole and -*enter "tear 
(III, iv, 31) 
a soueraigne shame so elbows him: a ‘power (or *prince) 
sblush so *join he (IV, iii, 44) 
Not bolds the King: feax? the °prince (V, i, 26)” 

To give trouble a word need not be in any way unusual. The long 
passage quoted indicates that there are no symbols for sir, yon, down. 
To these may be added such words of frequent use as on, away, quite, 
same, self, who or whose, why, when, whence, and despite. 


COMPOUND WORDS 


The presence of compound words illustrates another difficulty the 
reporter would have to face. By Bright’s treatment of a few com- 
pounds like overlook (over ‘see) and overplus (over ?more) it is evident 
that he meant them to be represented by the component parts. It is 
necessary to do this even with quite simple words like into, within, 
upon, and therefore. The effect would be to retard the speed of the 
stenographer. For it would not usually be a matter of writing two 
symbols in place of one; it would often mean three or four, since each 
of the component parts might have to be represented by a symbol for 
a synonym plus one for its initial letter. Compound words which 
would involve such a slow process of recording abound in the play. ** 


PREFIXES 

Words beginning with prefixes such as be-, en-, un-, etc., would be 
particularly troublesome. Take unnumbered, for instance, in the pas- 
sage quoted. Number" would sufficiently indicate the required form. 
But no symbol exists for number and it must be represented by count. 
Count" will be read uncounted. Bright says that letters must be added 
until the distinguishing one is included and would therefore write 

41 K is represented by the symbol for c. 

«2 The syntax of this entire passage, ll. 20-27, is difficult. 

«3 Examples from II, ii: pinfold: ’ point (or ?nail) ‘wind (Bright gives compass for fold 
in this sense, but it turns out that he has no symbol for it); wagtayle: “ move head‘ (or 'part); 
worsted-stocken: “cloth ‘garment (neither worsted nor stocking actually in Bright's tables); 


from Ill, ii: Thought executing: think ‘do; Oke-cleauing: °tree join‘; thunderboults: ‘sound 
sshoot-; others here and elsewhere, especially IIT, iv. 
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count" or possibly only count". It is impossible to believe a stenog- 
rapher capable of adding extra symbols when he was working at the 
high speed required. Yet the numerous words in the Folio with pre- 
fixes of this kind are nearly all to be found in the Quarto.* 


DERIVATIVE FORMS 


It will have become clear, from the examples shown, that the form 
in which the reporter’s notes appear may obliterate the syntactical 
form of the connected discourse he heard. He may have had to use 
a verb for a noun (as in see for sight in the passage quoted) or an ad- 
jective for a verb (great for diminished). He has had no way of indi- 
cating suffixes (except -er and those like -shzp or -less which have signs 
as separate words), inflectional endings (except -ed and -ing), or other 
special forms of a word. We have seen that the variants between the 
two texts of King Lear do actually contain a number of the ‘‘deriva- 
tive” type that is here in question. The point I would make is that the 
amount of agreement in this respect is the remarkable feature. For 
whére the context does not settle the matter the stenographer simply 
has no way of telling, for example, that his symbol for heaven indicates 
heavenly and not heaven’s (in ‘“‘Fooles by heauenly compulsion,’’ I, ii, 
132); for - fill, fraught and not freighted (I, iv, 241); for - ?place, pight 
and not pitched (II, i, 67); for "move, remotion and not remove (II, iv, 
115); for cover, covert and not cover (“‘vnder couert and conuenient 
seeming,”’ ITI, ii, 56); for - ‘heaven, stelled and not starred (III, vii, 61); 
for right*, squiny and not squint (IV, vi, 140), and so on for dozens of 
instances where the texts agree. 


The reporter’s difficulties may be summarized. There are, first, 
those which he meets in taking down his notes. He listens to a difficult 
and varied vocabulary; it does not contain the set phrases and repeti- 
tions that enable him, in reporting a sermon or a trial in court, to use 
short-cuts. For words he has not seen in his tables, or perhaps never 
met with at all, he must in an instant find some related word out of the 
558 that have characters. He must not neglect to add in correct posi- 


44 Illustrative examples: 1, i, 220, dismantell (garment™™ or °"?); I, iv, 272, besort 
(kind); III, ii, 53, vnwhipt (not listed, but probably -beat*”, which might be read in several 
ways, since one sign serves for u, v, and w); 1V ii, 63, Be-monster (nature or am nature™?) ; 
III, iv, 111, vnaccomodated (not given, but perhaps - fine”* or - cloth“*). Many others of the 
same kind might be given. 
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tion various marks to indicate the original word, negation, tense, num- 
ber, or degree. His medium is uncursive, and he must write the sym- 
bols in Chinese fashion, one below the other. In addition to the words 
themselves, he has to note every change of speaker—no small matter 
in rapid dialogue. It would seem altogether simpler to take notes in 
abbreviated longhand. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a char- 
actery stenographer from resorting to longhand abbreviations or to 
invented symbols of his own when he finds Bright’s symbols inade- 
quate. But since the thesis under examination is not simply that the 
Quarto is a reported text, but that it is a report through a specific 
medium, it is necessary to see exactly what the assumption of that 
medium involves. These things, then, he must do under the trying 
conditions of the theater and at top speed. The rate of speaking is per- 
haps as high as 175 words a minute;* that allows him not much over 
one-third of a second for each word, and he is kept at the job, if the 
play is acted at this rate and without intervals, for about two hours 
and forty minutes. It takes a specially trained and much practiced 
modern stenographer, using an incomparably superior system, to 
achieve verbatim reporting at a similar speed; and then he does not do 
so for any great length of time, for at Parliamentary debates and the 
like, where such fast rates of speaking obtain, he works in relays with 
other reporters. 

It will be said that the stenographer might visit the theater more 
than once to make up deficiencies in his first report. Indeed, he would 
have to, and a good many times, one feels, before he could obtain any- 
thing at all satisfactory. Yet this necessary condition of repeated per- 
formances might have been impossible to meet, especially if, as the 
length strongly suggests, the play was not performed in this version at 
a public theater. To speculate on whether or not he would be detected 
in the theater, or allowed to continue if detected, is more or less use- 
less, since we know so little about conditions in the playhouse and the 
attitude of the companies toward such practices. I would only say 
that Dr. Adams’ point about the young men who evidently did take 
down purple passages from spoken plays does not seem to me an ex- 


45 Mr. Hart has shown (RES, VIII, 404-7) that plays of 2,300—2,500 lines long (an 
average of eight words to the blank-verse line), to be acted in the regular time of two to 
two and a quarter hours, must have been spoken at this rate. He makes an allowance of 
fifteen minutes for entrances, exits, and acting apart from speaking. 
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actly comparable case. To jot down occasional phrases is quite an- 
other thing than writing steadily throughout an entire performance. 
Two or more stenographers working in conjunction with one another, 
as they would have to do if they were to see that the note-taking did 
not stop when one man needed a rest, would be even more noticeable. 

When the stenographer has obtained his report, he must deal with 
the equally difficult task of transcription. The nature of his non-syn- 
tactical symbols and results his speed has inevitably produced— 
lacunae, absence of necessary marks, malformed and misplaced char- 
acters—will have left him with a nonsensical series of words. These 
he must not only reduce to a sensible grammatical state, but must re- 
store to the very form and character in which he heard them spoken. 
His tables will not assist him in those places where he has made his 
own associations.** Nor can memory be relied on to help him very 
much. If he has kept up the speed and concentration required for a 
verbatim report, he will not have been able to take in the sense of the 
connected discourse; if he has worked slowly enough for the latter, he 
will not have achieved the former. An essential contradiction is in- 
volved between the nature of Bright’s system and the results we are 
attempting to judge it by. Being based primarily on sense and not on 
sound, it is intended as an aid to memory;*’ yet we are imposing on it 
conditions under which memory cannot be expected to operate. 

In truth it is doubtful if verbatim reporting was expected of these 
early systems. Bright and John Willis both gave instructions for omis- 
sion and paraphrase when swiftness was required,** and preachers 





46 Even for the words given in Bright, it is doubtful if the lists would often be referred 
to in transcription. Of this point Professor Férster surely makes too much. In the table of 
associated words the alphabetical list is only for the non-characterical words. Conse- 
quently, if a man has written ‘herb and cannot recall what the herb is, the only way for 
him to find out is to go through the section of s’s for words paired with herb. Bright's 
knowledge of materia medica will have supplied him with sage, sampiere, segs, sorrell, 
sothernewood, spinach, sponge, and suchorie. He would surely not often resort to such a 
tiresome and possibly unhelpful process, Dr. Greg suggests to me that the obvious reading 
of ‘herb would be simples. 

47 1 owe this suggestion to Dr. Greg. 

48 Bright’s suggestions are summarized by Mr. Matthews, MLR, X XVII, 250. Willis’ 
arein his School-master to the art of stenography (1622) (quotation from 2d ed., 1628, A5*): 

“ScuHou. May we be able to take any mans speech verbatim by this Art? 

*‘Mast. No. If the speaker be of a treatable and sober deliuery, we may write after him 
verbatim: if hee be slow to speech, we may write faster then hee can speake: but if he be of 
a swift volubility of tongue, then we cannot doe it; but must omit all needlesse and super- 
fluous phrases, and content our selues to take the substance of his speech, writing onely 
those words, which are most essential to euery sentence, (such as for the most part are 
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complained of the mangled form in which their reported sermons were 
given to the public.*® But the question in King Lear is exactly of a 
verbatim report. 

In conclusion, it will be worth noting words of the utmost difficulty 
for a reporter to handle which are yet alike in Q and F—which do, in- 
deed, carry their own authority in Q, regardless of F, because of their 
essential rightness in themselves.*° 

For Kent’s amazing vocabulary of epithets, to which he treats Os- 
wald at the opening of Act II, scene ii, as far as line 74, Bright is wholly 
inadequate. The sum of his terms of villainy does not extend much 
beyond villain and rascal, which must be represented by honest. For 
charactery words to fit finicall, cullyonly, barber-munger, and carbo- 
nado, long search might be made. Yet Kent’s fluency, with its com- 
pound words, terms of abuse, proper name, and all is, in these par- 
ticulars, the same in both texts and clearly what Shakespeare wrote. 

Certain features of Edgar’s part, such as the names of fiends and the 
dialectal speech, would be difficult if not impossible to render in 
charactery symbols. They would have to be made, unless in long- 
hand, according to Bright’s rule for proper names: 

Propper names, if they be significant, are written by character: as, fielde, 
day, &c. Otherwise the head of the character bearing the figure of a letter 
added also to the foote, and so ioyned in one figure, may serue for two letters: 


... And so other two, till all the worde, or as much as is necessarie, shal be 
written: with a marke at the side of the first Character to shewe that it is a 


name. 


That is, to the head, or first stroke, of the character for the first letter 
is joined the head of the character for the second; the third and fourth, 
fifth and sixth, ete., must be similarly joined. As experiment shows, 
this would be a tedious business. The names of Edgar’s fiends in Q 





verbes, and substantiues) leauing space also sometimes, for the latter part of sentences 
which we are constrained to omit, through our hastening to write that which next wee 
heare. Which parts of sentences, so left vnwritten, must be supplyed immediately after 
the Sermon or Speech is ended, whiles all the passages thereof are still in mind."’ 

4** Notably Dr. Henry Smith, in editions of his sermons in 1591—92, and Stephen Eger- 
ton, in the preface to A lecture (1603); see an article by H. T. Pricein Essays and studies in 
English and comparative literature, by members of the English Department of the University of 
Michigan, X (1933), 161-81; also Matthews, Library, XV, 399-408. 

6° The point is made at the suggestion of Miss E. M. Albright. It cannot be argued that 
for these cases the exact correspondence is simply due to the fact (almost certainly true, at 
least for parts of the text) of F’s having been printed from a corrected copy of Q. 
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are close to the Folio text and Harsnet, and where they are not, as in 
Stiberdigebit for Flibbertigibbet and snulbug for Smolkin, misreading is 
evident. Edgar’s assumption of dialect in Act IV, scene vi, would 
likewise be troublesome. It may be argued that the normal forms in 
sir [F Zir], swaggar’d [F zwaggerd], so [F zo], fortnight [F vortnight], and 
for [F vor] are indeed evidence of a stenographer, who used the ordinary 
initial letter of the word he heard, e.g., ‘time to represent vortnight. 
But the forms with v and z were introduced first in Q., which is without 
independent authority, and it is by no means certain that F did not 
take them from it. Chill, cagion [F ‘casion], voke, chud, cheuore ye [F 
che vor’ ye], which could only be represented, if in shorthand symbols, 
by the method described for proper names, appear in Q essentially as 
in F. 

The part of Lear has an especially rich vocabulary. From it may be 
culled the following words which Bright’s lists do not contain and for 
which suitable charactery words are not always easy to discover: I, i: 
validity, propinquitie, generation; I, iv: clat-pole [F Clot-pole], rarest, 
sterility, derogate; II, iv: bandy, fickle, sumter, depositaries; III, ii: 
caterickes [F Cataracts], Hircanios [F Hyrricano’s; i.e., hurricanoes], 
drencht, sulpherous, Germains, pernicious, Powther [F pudder], vndi- 
uulged crimes, simular, incestious, Caytife, pent; III, iv: filiall ingrati- 
tude, pelting, pendulous, discarded, sophisticated, vnaccomodated, Phi- 
losopher; III, vi (first three in a passage absent from F, but clearly 
correct): arraigne, sapient, warpt, anotomize [F anatomize]; IV, vi: 
copulation, pell mell, simpring, presageth [F presages], fichew, centaures, 
scalding, ciuet, handy dandy, cosioner [F cozener], scuruy polititian, 
stratagem, benizon. 

Here I rest the case against Charactery and leave the reader to 
judge where probability lies. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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FRIEDRICH VON SPEE’S TRUTZNACHTIGALL: 
THE EDITIONS AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GUSTAVE O. ARLT 


N A period when German literature was at a low ebb, Friedrich 
| von Spee stands out as one of the foremost representatives of the 
spiritual lyric. Perhaps he does not rank with the greatest Ger- 
man lyricists, but in the general pattern of literary history he occupies 
a position of prominence. It may be said that he is neither versatile 
nor prolific, yet two of his works in widely diversified fields have lefi 
definite imprints upon the spiritual life of his period: one, Cautio 
criminalis, his courageous polemic against witchcraft persecution, the 
other, Trutznachtigall, his collection of lyric poems. It may be true 
that Spee’s defense of innocently accused witches did not immediately 
awaken the conscience of his contemporaries, but he is the voice crying 
in the wilderness that echoes through seventy-five years after his 
death and finally makes itself heard. It may also be true that his lyric 
art did not have the immediate noticeable influence of that of his more 
forceful contemporary, Martin Opitz. On the other hand, Spee is big 
enough to go his own way for all of Opitz. Fully aware of the precepts 
laid down in Teutsche Poéterey, yet independent of them, he accepts 
what he likes, rejects what he does not like, and lays out his own path, 
parallel to, but not identical with, that of Opitz. The sustained inter- 
est in Spee of literary historians as well as of the general reading public 
definitely marks him as the most enduring writer of his period. 
Spee’s Trutznachtigall, a collection of fifty-one spiritual lyrics, en- 
joyed a modest but constant popularity from the time of its publica- 
tion in 1649, fourteen years after the poet’s death, through the follow- 
ing half-century. Even before 1635 the booklet had received rather 
wide circulation in manuscript copies! and the edition of 1649 seems to 
have been made in response to a general demand. A summary of the 
early editions follows. 


Trutznachtigall oder Geistlichs-Poétisch Lust-Waldlein, Dessgleichen noch 
nie zuvor in Teutscher Sprach gesehen. Durch den Ehrw. P. Fridericum Spee, 


1 The manuscripts are fully discussed in the forthcoming critical edition of Trutznach- 
tigall by the author of this article, now in press in the series ‘‘Neudrucke deutscher Litera- 
turwerke des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts’’ (Haile). 
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Priestern der Gesellschaft Jesu. Jetzo, nach vieler Wunsch und langem An- 
halten, zum erstenmahl in Truck verfertiget.... . Céllen, In Verlag Wil- 
helmi Friessems Buchhiindlers, in der Tranckgass im Ertz-Engel Gabriel. 
Im Jahre 1649. (12 mo; pp. vili+341).? 


Trutznachtigall, ete. .... Zum zweytenmahl in Truck verfertiget.... . 
Céllen in Verlag Wilhelm Friessems. ... . Im Jahr 1654 (12 mo; pp. vi+ 
258). 

Trutznachtigall, ete... .. (Céllen, 1656) (12mo). 

Truiznachtigall, ete... .. (Céllen, 1660) (12mo).* 

Trutznachtigall, ete. .... (Céllen, 1664) (12 mo; pp. vili+324). 

Trutznachtigall, ete... .. (Céllen, 1672) (12 mo; pp. iii+258). 

Trutznachtigall, ete. .... (Céllen, 1683) (12 mo; pp. ii+258). 

Trutznachtigall, ete... .. (Célln, 1704) (12 mo). 

Trutznachtigall, ete. .... (Célln, 1709) (12mo).* 


Two early translations of Trutznachtigall deserve mention. The 
first is a rendition into Bohemian by P. Felix Radlinski, 8.J.: Zdoro- 
Slawjcek (Prag, 1661) (12mo; pp. xi+351), reprinted in 1665. The 
second is a translation into Latin by M. D. L. (?) (Frankfurt a. M., 
1719).° 

It is only natural that the year 1709 should, for the time, mark the 
end of the editions of Truiznachtigall. The rationalistie eighteenth 
century had no place for the saccharine tenderness of Spee’s emotions, 
for the transcendental mysticism of his thoughts about the Trinity and 
transubstantiation, for the sensual eroticism of his attitude toward 
Deity. Throughout this century Spee is remembered only as the 
author of Cautio criminalis,® the first and most famous polemic against 





2 This edition appears to have been made in two series, one without melodies, the other 
with melodies for twenty-four of the poems. The melodies are printed on separate un- 
paginated leaves, tipped into the volume at the proper places. Copies with melodies are 
extremely rare; the only five known specimens are in the libraries at Zurich, Freiburg i. 
Br., Munich, Berlin, and the University of Chicago. 

* There appears to be some doubt concerning the editions of 1656 and 1660. Weller 
(Annalen der poetischen National-Literatur der Deutschen) makes no mention of an edition 
of 1656, while Goedeke (Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung) omits the edition 
of 1660. The two may be identical. As far as could be ascertained, neither edition is pres- 
ent in any of the more prominent libraries. 

* Again there is a possibility of the identity of the editions of 1704 and 1709. Goedeke 
lists the former, Weller the latter. The library of the University of Freiburg i. Br. possesses 
a copy of the 1709 edition. 

5 Cf. J. B. Ahlemeyer, ‘‘Proben aus einer alten und ungedruckten lateinischen Bear- 
beitung der Trutznachtigall von Friedrich von Spee,"’ 34. Jahresbericht des Gymnasiums 
Theodorianum (Paderborn, 1858). I have seen neither this monograph nor the translation 
of 1719. It is not likely that these two translations are identical. G. Balke (see below) re- 
fers to the translation of 1719 as a printed edition, while the one discussed by Ahlemeyer is 
in manuscript. 


6 Editions in 1631, 1632, 1635, 1647, 1649, 1652, 1657, 1660, 1695, 1703, 1732. 
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witchcraft persecution and the basic source of all later publications on 
the subject. The occasional biographical treatments of Spee which 
appeared in learned and semilearned journals in the second half of the 
eighteenth century’ are almost solely inspired by interest in his con- 
nection with the witchcraft courts. While the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries no longer find the same morbid fascination in the sub- 
ject, nevertheless Cautio criminalis has been repeatedly treated down 
to the most recent time.® 
It remained for the Romanticists, with their predilection for emo- 
tionalism, mysticism, and Catholicism, to restore the popular interest 
in Spee as a lyricist. Beginning with the year 1802 we find a fairly 
continuous stream of re-editions of Trutznachtigall, running through 
the entire nineteenth century and continuing down to the present 
time. Among these many editions we may distinguish three general 
types: the first prepared by Roman Catholic churchmen with special 
emphasis on the religious character of the poems; the second prepared 
by scholars for the purpose of reproducing more or less accurately the 
text of the original; the third prepared by poets in order to perpetuate 
in modernized form the literary beauties of Spee’s poems. Among the 
more notable writers who considered Spee worthy of their efforts are 
Friedrich Schlegel, Clemens Brentano, and Karl Simrock. Each of 
these writers added his own genius to that of Spee in order to make his 
poems more appealing to the modern reader. Among the scholars who 
have edited Trutznachtigall, Gustav Balke has undoubtedly been most 
careful to establish an authentic text. The surprising fact remains, 
7 Journal von und fiir Deutschland, I1, Tl. 1 (1785), 206-17; Neue allg. deutsche Biblio- 
thek, LX X XI, 89 ff.; Eichhoff, Material zur Statistik des niedersdchs. und westfal. Kreises V, 
485 ff.; Oberthiir, Taschenbuch fiir Geschichte etc., des Frankenlandes (1796), pp. 45 ff.; 
Wiirzburger wéchentl. Anzeigen von gelehrten Gegenstdnden (1797), CCCI, 420. 
8H. Forst, Politische Korrespondenz des Grafen Fr. Wilh. von Wartenberg, Bischofs von 
Osnabriick, aus den Jahren 1621-31, ‘‘Publikationen aus dem preussischen Staatsarchiv,”’ 
Vol. LXVIII (P. Pelking, bishop of Paderborn and Hildesheim, severely criticizes Spee’s 
attitude and activities).—Alex Baldi, Die Hexenprozesse in Deutschland und ihre hervor- 
ragendsten Bekimpfer (Wiirzburg, 1874).—K. Binz, ‘‘Das Bekenntnis des ersten deutschen 
Bekimpfers der Hexenprozesse,”’ Beilage der Allgemeinen Zeitung (1895), No. 42 (bio- 
graphical data concerning Spee’s connection with witchcraft trials)—Th. Ebner, Friedrich 
von Spee und die Hexrenprozesse seiner Zeit (Hamburg, 1898) (pp. 49) [= Sammlung gemein- 
verstdndlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortrdge, Heft 291, N.F., 13. Serie]._—B. Duhr, Die Stellung 
der Jesuiten in den deutschen Hexenprozessen (K6ln, 1900) (pp. 96) [Review: R. Mahren- 
holtz in Mitteilungen aus der hist. Lit., X XIX, 355~-—7].—E. Schréder, ‘‘Beitriige zur Renais- 
sance- und Barockliteratur: die Cautio Criminalis,’’ Literaturwissenschaftl. Jahrbuch, I11 
(1928), 134-50.—In addition to the works enumerated here, Cautio criminalis is also in- 


cidentally mentioned and in some cases fully discussed in most of the editions of Trutznach- 
tigall listed in the following section. 
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however, that up to the present year there has been no reliable critical 
edition of the works of this author. 


In the following section the editions of Spee’s poems since 1800 are 


enumerated along with brief comment regarding the character and 


value of each edition. 


Ignaz HEINRICH VON WESSENBERG. Friedrich Spees Auserlesene Gedichte 


(Ziirich, 1802) (8vo; pp. 62). This collection contains nine poems from 
Trutznachtigall which are all but unrecognizable after the indignities to 
which they have been subjected. The editor has not only modernized the 
text but has also abridged several poems into one and has occasionally trans- 
ferred entire stanzas from their proper context into other poems. Wessen- 
berg deserves credit, however, as the first modern writer to draw attention 
to Spee. In his Saémmiliche Dichtungen (1834-37), Vol. II, Wessenberg in- 
cludes the same nine poems along with three others which have been simi- 
larly treated. 


FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL in Poetisches Taschenbuch fiir 1806 printed “Vierzehn 


Gedichte der Trutznachtigall in erneuerter Gestalt.”’ This selection also 
bears more evidences of the hand of the editor than of the author, but 
Schlegel’s treatment is more skilful than that of Wessenberg. 


. L. Witimes. Trutznachtigall von Friedrich von Spée (Céln, 1812) (12mo; 


pp. vi+348). In this first complete edition the editor has reprinted Schle- 
gel’s version of fourteen of the poems and has subjected the rest to similar 
treatment. The edition lacks uniform character because many archaisms 
of the original have been permitted to remain side by side with the most 


crass modernizations. 


CLEMENS BRENTANO. Trutznachtigall, vermehrt mit den Liedern aus dem 


WwW 


iP 


r. 


F: 





Gildenen Tugendbuch desselben Dichters (Berlin, 1817) (12mo; pp. xxx+ 
458). This is a reprint of the edition of 1649 in modernized orthography. 
In many instances the changes in spelling have necessitated a rearrange- 
ment of the rhymes. 

. Miuier und K. Forster. Auszug aus der Trutznachtigall (Leipzig, 1831) 
(Svo) [= Bibliothek deutscher Dichter des 17. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1822 
ff.), Vol. XII]. Thirty selected poems in modernized orthography and with 
explanatory notes. The text is preceded by an excellent introduction. 
Hipre und W. JuNKMANN. Trutznachtigall nach der ersten Ausgabe (Coes- 
feld und Miinster, 1841) (12mo). The text is modernized and rearranged. 
The introduction contains a biographical sketch of the author and selec- 
tions from Cautio criminalis. The melodies of the first edition in modern 
harmonizations by G. Félmer are included in the appendix. 

L. Witimes. Trutznachtigall (Céln, 1841) (12mo). This is a popular re- 
print of the same editor’s work of 1812. 

Fr. Xav. WENINGER, S.J. Des ehrwiirdigen Paters Friedrich Spee Trutznach- 
tigall (Innsbruck, 1844). This edition is a modernization based on the text 
of the print of 1654 and includes the melodies in harmonized form. 
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W. Smets. Fromme Lieder von Friedrich Spee (Coesfeld, 1845) (16mo). The 
editor has printed twenty-eight poems from Trutznachtigall and four from 
Gildenes Tugendbuch in skilfully modernized form. He has omitted entire 
stanzas which contain difficult archaisms. The introduction contains much 
valuable biographical and historical material. 

W. Smets. /bid. (2d ed.; Bonn, 1849) (12mo; pp. xxix+168). 

A. Gesaur. Geistliche Lieder von Spee, Silesius und Novalis (Stuttgart, 1846). 
Contains only a small number of Spee’s poems in modernized form as a 
background for the poems of Novalis. 

JosePpH Pape. Der Trutznachtigall Lieder der Liebe und des Lobes Gottes 
(Arnsberg, 1862) (Svo). Another modernization based on the edition of 
1649. 

Karu Srmrock. Friedrich Spees Trutznachtigall verjiingt (Heilbronn, 1876) 
(Svo). This is without question the most successful of the modern adapta- 
tions. It is based on the Trier manuscript of the author rather than on one 
of the early prints. 

Gustav Bake. Trutznachtigall (Leipzig, 1879) (Svo; pp. Ixvili+250) 
| = Goedeke-Tittmann, Deutsche Dichter des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts (Leip- 
zig, 1869 ff.), Vol. XIII]. This edition has been regarded as the standard 
up to the present. It is a fairly accurate reprint of the Trier manuscript; 
uniform but not modernized spelling is used throughout. Copious explana- 
tory notes are provided and an excellent introduction furnishes a biograph- 
ical sketch of the author, selections from Cautio criminalis, and a discussion 
of Spee’s lyric style. Since the edition does not give variant readings from 
the other manuscripts, it does not furnish a basis for critical study. 

K. Pannier. Trutznachtigall erneut (Leipzig, 1890) (16mo) [= Reclams Uni- 
versal-Bibliothek, Nos. 2596-98]. The text of the edition of 1649 was used 
for this modernization in the popular Reclam series. 

KuGen Wourr. Das deutsche Kirchenlied im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Stutt- 
gart, 1894) (Svo) [=Josef Kirschner, Deutsche National Litteratur, Vol. 
CCVI]. The introduction and notes to this edition make it valuable. The 
text is based on the Trier manuscript; the spelling is standardized. 


ed 


. Wernricu. Friedrich von Spes Trutznachtigall nebst den Liedern aus dem 
giildenen Tugendbuch (Freiburg i. B., 1908) (Svo). The basis for this edition 
is the text of Clemens Brentano with occasional variant readings from the 
print of 1649 and from the Straszburg manuscript. Cf. the following re- 
views: E. Kiichler in Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philolo- 
gie, XXX (1909), 150-51 (unfavorable); F. W. C. Lieder in Journal of Eng- 
lish and Germanic philology, VIII (1909), 129-34 (contains bibliographical 
additions; says Weinrich’s edition includes the best bibliography of Spee). 

Friedrich Spee Lieder erneuert von rheinischen Romantikern (Céln, 1924). A 
selection of ten poems in the versions of Schlegel, Brentano, and Sim- 

rock. 
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Water Muscue. Friedrich Spees Trutznachtigall (Ziirich, 1925) (16mo; pp. 
159) [= Die kleine Bibliothek, Bdch. 8]. The text is modernized from the 
1649 edition. The introduction contains a brief biographical sketch. 

H. A. Kuixin. Friedrich Spees Trutznachtigall, fiir die Oberstufe ausgewéhlt 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1925) [= Diesterwegs deutschkundliche Schiilerhefte, Reihe 
4, Heft 2]. Contains selections from W. Muschg’s edition for use in German 
secondary schools. 

K. Pannier. Trutznachtigall erneut (Leipzig, 1926) (16mo; pp. 280) [= Re- 
clams Universal-Bibliothek, Nos. 2596-98]. Reprinted in the Reclam series 
to replace the 1890 edition and identical with it in all respects. 

Friedrich Spee, Trutznachtigall ete., im Auftrage von Heinrich Beck unter 
Druckleitung von F. H. Ehmcke (Miinchen, 1929) (4to; pp. vii+290) 
[= Buch der Rupprechtpresse 46]. A de luxe handmade facsimile of the 1649 
edition in 150 numbered copies. 

There has been such a great amount of research into the life and 
activity of Friedrich von Spee that little remains to be done today 
except to consolidate the resulting publications into accessible biblio- 
graphical form. All material which came under consideration for a 
critical bibliography of Spee has been carefully checked. Only publi- 
cations which have a direct bearing upon Trutznachtigall or upon the 
life of the author are included. References to works concerning Giil- 
denes Tugendbuch and Cautio criminalis are included only when such 
works contain essential biographical material. Titles of general liter- 
ary histories which deal only incidentally with Spee have been omit- 
ted. Works of this character have been included only when they offer 
specific contributions to our knowledge. 

Although the list is not a particularly long one, a grouping of titles 
under five general headings may prove advantageous. The first group 
will contain works of more or less purely biographical character. The 
second group includes works dealing with literary relations, Spee’s 
place in German literature. In the third group are included works 
dealing with the Catholic church hymn and with Spee’s influence upon 
it. The fourth group contains treatises upon the stylistic characteris- 
tics of Spee’s writings, while the fifth group enumerates those dealing 
with their linguistic features. The titles under each group are arranged 
in chronological order. Comments and evaluations have been made 
wherever it seemed desirable. Reviews are mentioned only when they 
contain specific additional material. 
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I. BIOGRAPHICAL TREATMENTS 

A. Werrer. Leben des Pater Friedrich Spee (Schaffhausen, 1853) [= Leben 
ausgezeichneter Katholiken der drei letzten Jahrhunderte, Band VII]. The 
earlier biographies of Spee have lost much of their value because their 
essential content is repeated by later writers. This is particularly true of 
the biographies written by Roman Catholic churchmen. 

Kurz und Pautpamus. Deutsche Dichter und Prosaisten (Leipzig, 1867), I, 
414-28. 

J. G. Mutter. Beitrage zur Geschichte des Josephinums in Hildesheim fiir 
1867-68 (Hildesheim, 1868), Heft 4, S. 10-11. Contains a few important 
notes on Spee at Peine. 

O. Héuscuer. Friedrich Spee von Langenfeld, sein Leben und seine Schriften, 
Programm (Diisseldorf, 1871) [Review: W. Meurer in Deutsche Blatter, 
Monatsschrift fiir Staat, Kirche und soziales Wesen, 1873, pp. 480-42]. 

J. B. Dieu. ‘Friedrich von Spee,” Hist.-polit. Blatter f. d. kath. Deutschland, 
Vol. LXVIII (Freiburg, 1872). Diel is one of the best-informed and most 
reliable of the Catholie biographers of Spee. 

Aua. DE Baker. Bibliothéque des écrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus (Louvain, 
1876), III, 885-88. Contains nothing of importance; merely a standardized 
biography. 

J. Buorzer. “Friedrich von Spee,” Wetzels und Weltes Kirchenlexikon (1882- 
1901), XI?, 575-79. 

H. Carpauns. “Friedrich von Spee,” Frankfurter zeitgemidsse Broschiiren, 
N.F., V, 4 (Frankfurt a. M., 1884) (pp. 31). 

Anon. “Friedrich von Spee,” Kélnische Volkszeitung, Beilage vom 21. Dezem- 
ber 1892. A note on Spee’s connection with the Jesuit school at Cologne. 

G. M. Dreves. “Friedrich von Spee,’”’ Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (Leip- 
zig, 1893), XX XV, pp. 92-94. 

Ian. GEBHARD. Fr. Spee von Langenfeld: Sein Leben und Wirken, insbesondere 
seine dichterische Tatigkeit, Programm des Gymnasiums Josephinum (Hil- 
desheim, 1893) [Reviews: Anon., Archiv f. d. Stud. d. neueren Sprachen, 
XCI (1893), 468; J.L.B.S., Euphorion, I (1894), 160]. 

Ant. Huonper, 8. J. Deutsche Jesuitenmissionare des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts: 
Kin Beitrag zur Missionsgeschichte und zur deutschen Biographie (Freiburg 
i. B., 1899) (pp. 230) [=Ergdnzungsheft der Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 
Vol. LX XIV]. 

J. Scuauy. “Zum Andenken an Friedrich von Spee,” Deutsch-evangelische 

Blatter, XXIV (1899), 672-84. 

. Mixer. “Zum Leben des Friedrich von Spee,” Hist.-pol. Blatter f. d. 

kath. Deutschland, CX XIV (1899), 785-95. Contains interesting and valu- 

able material on the attempted assassination of Spee. 

R. Miter. ‘Zum Leben des P. Friedrich von Spee, Nachtrag,” ibid., CX XV 
(1900), 830-33. 

F. van Horrs. Friedrich Spe von Langenfeld, Vortrag Trier (n.d.; pp. 19). No 

information available. 
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B. Duur. “Neue Daten und Briefe des P. Friedrich Spe,” Historisches Jahr- 
buch der Gorresgesellschaft, X XI (1900), 328-52. Duhr is by far the best of 
the more recent biographers of Spee; he is particularly successful in furnish- 
ing documentary evidence from sources of Spee’s time. 

J. Diet, 8.J. Friedrich von Spee, zweite umgearbeitete Auflage von Bernh. 
Duhr [in Sammlung historischer Bildnisse] (Freiburg i. B.), 1901 (8vo; pp. 
vili+147) [Review: F. Binder, Hist.-pol. Bl. f. d. kath. Deutschland, 
CXXIX (1902), 385-88]. This is the best biography of Spee of its time; a 
few additional data have been turned up since its publication, but on the 
whole it is still standard today. 

Anon. “Friedrich von Spee,’’ Deutsche Adelsblatter, XXI (1903), 146-48. 

PaLMER-ZOCKLER in Realenzyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche 
(Leipzig, 1906-18), Vol. XVIII. 

B. Dunr. “Zur Biographie des P. Friedrich Spe,’”’ Historisches Jahrbuch der 
Gorresgesellschaft, X XIX (1908), 327-33. Supplements the Diel-Duhr bi- 
ography with documentary evidence from newly discovered sources. 

W. Vesper. ‘Friedrich Spee von Langenfeld,” Eckart, III (1908-9), 462-64. 

E. L. Stauu. “Friedrich von Spe,” Masken, Wochenschrift des Diisseldorfer 
Schauspielhauses, V, Heft 19 (1910). 

J. Gorzen. “Friedrich Spe,” Festschrift des Marzellan-Gymnasiums (Céln, 
1911), pp. 113-22. 

J. Gorzen. ‘‘F. Spe, der Dichter der Trutznachtigall,”’ Célnische V olkszeitung 
(1911), Literarische Beilage No. 43. 

B. Dunr. Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Léndern deutscher Zunge in der ersten 
Halfte des 17. Jahrhunderts (Freiburg i. B., 1913), Vol. II. In the second vol- 
ume under the heading “‘Charakterbilder” is a biographical treatment of 
Spee. 

W. lle Friedrich Spee (Miinchen-Gladbach, 1914) (pp. 46) [= Fiihrer des 
Volks, Band VIII] (2d ed., 1921) [ef. W. Kosch in Gral, VIII (1913-14)]. 

F. Ney. “Friedrich von Spee,’’ Das Bayerland, XXVII (1916), 107-9. 

J. HasHacGen. “Friedrich von Spee und das rheinische Geistesleben im 
Zeitalter des 30-jiihrigen Krieges,”’ Westmark, II (1922), 342-47. 

A. E. Zucker. “‘A note on the poet of the Trutznachtigall,”’ Modern language 
notes, XLII (1927), 242-43. A bibliography of the treatments of Spee in 
fiction. 

II. LITERARY RELATIONS 
A. JAckLern. Andreas Presson, Nachahmer der Trutznachtigall, Programm 
(Bamberg, 1892) (pp. 68). 

1. Korpper. Literaturgeschichte des rheinisch-westfilischen Landes (Elberfeld, 
1898) (pp. 243). Contains an excellent treatment of Spee’s influence on the 
spiritual life of the Rhineland. 

. Bartes. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Band I (L. Avenarius, 1901, 

41924, pp. viit+510): Von den Anfingen bis zu Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts; 

Buch II: Spee und Angelus Silesius. This has been useful on account of its 

good bibliography. 
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R. Krauik. Angelus Silesius und die christliche Mystik (Hamm, 1902) (pp. 32). 

J. VAHLEN. “Erinnerungen an Leibniz,” Sitzwngsberichte der preussischen 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften (Berlin 1905), pp. 652-72. One of several impor- 
tant treatments of Spee’s influence upon Leibniz. 

A. Sauer. Kleists Todeslitanei (Prag, 1908) (pp. 35) [=Prager deutsche 
Studien, Heft 7]. Sauer shows that Spee’s vocabulary strongly influenced 
Kleist. 

Pu. Wirxop. Die neuere deutsche Lyrik, Band I: Von Spee bis Hélderlin 
(Leipzig, 1910) (pp. 366). The first part was published earlier (1908) as 
Heidelberger Habilitationsschrift but contained only the general section, 
nothing on Spee. 

F. W. C. Lieper. “F. Spe and the Théodicée of Leibniz,” Journal of English 
and Germanic philology, XI (1912), 146-72, 329-54. Contains excellent 
material. 

E. Reicuert. Hinfliisse und Anregungen auf die Dichtungen Friedrichs von 

Spe, Programm (Neuruppin, 1913) (pp. 39). 

. Merker. Deutsche Lyrik des 17. Jh. in Auswahl (Bonn, 1913) (pp. 53) 
[= Kleine Texte f. theol. u. philol. Vorlesungen, No. 124]. Merker groups 
Spee with Silesius, Andreae, and Gerhardt instead of, as usual, with the 
First Silesian School. 

J.C. SrepHan. Denker und Dichter, Gesammelte Aufsatze (Giitersloh, 1913), 
pp. 73-83. 

F. Scuuuze-Maizier. Mystische Dichtung aus sieben Jahrhunderten (Leipzig, 
1925) (pp. 397). Important on Spee’s connection with mysticism. 


III. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH HYMN 

H. ScHwenver. Friedrich Spee von Langenfeild als geistlicher Dichter, Pro- 
gramm (Trier, 1843). 

K. Stern. Friedrich Spee als religiéser Dichter der Trutznachtigall, Programm 
(Klattau, 1859). 

H. Kitz. Vier Katechismusstiicke in Gebetsform nach Friedrich Spee (2. verand. 
Aufl.; Siulgau, 1892) (pp. 52). 

J. Gény. Die Jahrbiicher der Jesuiten zu Schlettstadt und Rufach (Straszburg, 
1894) (pp. 894) [=Quellenschriften der elséssischen Kirchengeschichte, Nos. 
III-IV]. Contains valuable material on Spee’s spiritual lyric and his influ- 
ence on the development of the Catholic church hymn. 

F. Hanne. “Vorstufen zu Kirchenliedern,” Zs. f. d. dt. Unterricht, XXIV 
(1910), 254-57. A discussion of Spee, Ringwalt, Knaust, and Gerhardt. 

F. A. Hitntcu. Das Fortleben des dlteren Volksliedes im Kirchenlied (1911) 
(pp. vii+44) [=Probefahrten, Vol. XXI; review: V. Heitel, Dt. Lit. Ztg., 
XXXIV, 548-50]. 

P. v. Cuastonov. “Spes Giilden Tugendbuch,” Pastor Bonus, XXVIII 
(1916), 241-50. 

J. GotzEn. ‘Neues iiber Friedrich von Spee und das deutsche Kirchenlied,” 

Musica Sacra (58. Jahrg., 1928). Important. 
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IV. STYLISTIC TREATMENTS 

H. ScHacHNER. Naturbilder und Naturbetrachtungen in den Dichtungen Spees, 
Programm (Kremsmiinster, 1906) (pp. 30). 

Cur. Fiaskamp. “Vom Werden und Wesen der deutschen Lyrik,” Uber den 
Wassern, IV (1911), 8-14. 

Cur. Fuaskamp. ‘Vom Schaffen in der Lyrik,’’ Hochland, X (1912-13), 230- 
36. These two articles contain well-chosen material on Spee’s lyric style. 

HerBert Cysarz. Deutsche Barockdichtung (Leipzig, 1924) (pp. vii+311). 
A section deals with Spee as link between Renaissance and Barock. Cysarz 
is probably right in the opinion that spiritually Spee is grounded in the 
Renaissance while his lyric form is almost purely Barock. 

Its—E MArtens. “Die Darstellungen der Natur in den Dichtungen Friedrichs 
von Spee,” Euphorion, XXVI (1925), 564-92. This is by far the best treat- 
ment of one of the most important aspects of Spee’s style. The writer shows 
that Spee’s treatment of nature already evinces definite Barock tendencies 
but that it has not yet attained the stereotype character of Barock. 


V. LINGUISTIC TREATMENTS 
’. Sreauicu. Uber die Ersparung von Flexions- und Bildungssilben bei kopu- 
lativen Verbindungen (diss.; Freiburg, 1902) (pp. 52). A typical disserta- 
tion; the writer has conscientiously counted and tabulated examples. The 


result is negligible. 
A. Junesiutu. Beitriage zu einer Beschreibung der Dichtersprache Friedrichs 


von Spe (diss.; Bonn, 1906) (pp. 99). Another example of zeal without 
imagination; the writer has carefully tabulated a large number of obvious 
linguistic characteristics. 

. SCHOENENBERG. Die Metrik Friedrich von Spees (Diss.; Marburg, 1911) 
(pp. 68). A somewhat limited but otherwise good discussion of Spee’s use of 
classic meters. 

A. Becker. Die Sprache Friedrich von Spees, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache (Halle, 1912) (pp. 127). Pp. 1-58 printed 
as Berlin dissertation in 1912 [Reviews: M. H. Jellinek in Zs. f. d. dsterr. 
Gymnasien, LXV (1914), 744-47; V. Moser in Zs. f. dt. Phil., XLVI 
(1914), 129-34]. This is probably the best discussion of Spee’s language 
although it still leaves much to be desired. Moser in his review differs with 
Becker in numerous particulars. 

’. Moser. “Beitriige zur Lautlehre Spees,” Zs. f. dt. Phil., XLVI (1914), 
17-80. This is an outgrowth of the writer’s review of Becker’s monograph. 
It is also not quite satisfying. The last word on Spee’s language has prob- 
ably not yet been spoken. 
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I 

EW years in the history of English polities have given birth to 

so much journalistic bickering as the third year of the reign of 

Anne. Embittered by the Queen’s conversion to the temperate 
policies of her ministry, the Tory extremists launched a virulent paper 
warfare not only against their Whiggish opponents, but against any 
and all apostles of moderation. They had been balked in their plans to 
chastise the Dissenters, and when they set up the alarmist cry ‘The 
church is in danger!” their party scribblers looked no farther for an 
election text. Leslie’s Rehearsal and Drake’s Mercurius politicus ful- 
minated against Tutchin’s Whiggish Observator and Daniel Defoe’s 
organ of moderation, the Review. The daring Memorial of the Church 
of England and other anonymous pamphlets in ever increasing num- 
bers challenged ministerial displeasure. 

The Tory frenzy of the year died of its own futility, but not before 
it had brought to life one of the most provocative and engaging jour- 
nals of the reign. Short-lived though it was, the Whipping post at a 
new session of Oyer and Terminer for the scriblers offers valuable, if 
biased, comment on men and affairs of the day. Because of its animus 
against other current journals and the scurrility of its personal at- 
tacks, it holds unexpected value for historians and biographers of the 
period. Prominent contemporary figures such as Defoe, Blackmore, 
Dunton, Partridge the astrologer, and others are dragged in quick 
succession before the mock tribunal set up in its columns. And when 


the jocular assizes are at an end, an almost unknown, but none the less 
formidable, candidate for a place among the second-class journalists 
and pamphleteers of the reign of Anne has swaggered into view. 
Largely because of its inaccessibility, the Whipping post of 1705 has 
escaped the notice of all save a few commentators. Until recently no 
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more than five of its twenty or more weekly issues have been available 
for public inspection." 

The first issue, dated Tuesday, June 12, 1705, announced the jour- 
nal’s plan to set up a court for trial of writers and periodicals of the 
day. The idea was hardly novel, for Defoe more than a year previ- 
ously had begun to take the “weekly writers’ to task in the Scandal 
Club department of his Review. The sponsors of the Whipping post 
declared in their first number: 

We are... . to acquaint Mr. Review both in his Little and Great Capaci- 
ties that we would not be misunderstood to encroach upon his Prerogative of 
Politicks and Scandal, or turn Retailers of what he trades in by Wholesale, but 
since he himself is not without his faults, even in his very Criticisms, we re- 
quest him not to take it ill if we make him and the World acquainted with 
them. 

The subsequent issues of the journal follow out fairly consistently 
its announced function as a review of reviews. Journals inimical to 
Tory interests, however, are invariably treated with harshness, others 
merely playfully. Several “weekly writers” are brought to the bar in 
each number, and in breezy conversational style their crimes are re- 
hearsed and their pleas considered. When judgment is handed down, 


it is usually followed by a sentence of consignment to the imaginary 


whipping post. 

Defoe is a frequent visitor at the bar of Tory justice, and some of 
the many complaints against him in the course of trial bring to light 
new lore for his biographers. Refuting Defoe’s charge that the govern- 
ment had ruined him financially by imprisoning him for writing The 
shortest way with the Dissenters, the court suggested that 


his being in Durance was so far from being the Cause of his undoing that it 
was the most useful project to him he ever set on foot among his many others 
to get into Prison under the Notion of asserting the cause of the Dissenters. 
For Depositions were offer’d to be made in Court, that he carried out much 
more mony than he brought in from the contributions rais’d at Jonathan’s 
Coffee House and elsewhere.” 


1 The Nichols newspaper collection in the Bodleian Library contains the first three 
issues. The British Museum possesses Nos. 5 and 17. Of these five issues, the [Times] 
Handlist of English and Welsh newspapers, magazines and reviews lists only one, the issue 
for October 2, 1705, which it wrongly suggests is No. 27. The issue for that date should be 
No. 17. 

The purchase by the Boston Public Library of Professor W. P. Trent's remarkable 
Defoe collection has given to scholars, among its other treasures, Nos. 5—20 of the 1705 
Whipping post. With the exception of No. 4, therefore, a complete file up to twenty issues 
is now available. 

2 Whipping post, No. 5. 
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It was alleged among other things that he had “‘Blacken’d her Majesty 
in the Bawdy Verses about her Majesty’s knighting Sir D— H—,’’$ 


that he had received £20 and four hundred free copies for writing his 
pamphlet, The experiment,‘ and that his trip into the western counties 
in the summer of 1705 (really in the interests of Harley) ‘‘where he 
rode 1100 Miles about England to be well skill’d in the Affairs of 
France, which he pretends is his Province,’’® was really to pick up 
“Subscriptions toward his Jure Divino . . . . and make sale of several 
first Volumes of his Reviews, with the Appendix, as can be made 
appear upon occasion.’ Of all the slurs cast, probably the charge that 
Daniel had an assistant from Scotland to help him with his Latin 
wounded Defoe’s sensibilities most.? 

Through its bullying trial of Sir Richard Blackmore for writing his 
poem Eliza, the journal stumbles into distinction as one of the first 
English periodicals to attempt sustained poetic criticism.’ Over two 
years before the Bickerstaff predictions of Swift, the Whipping post 
denounced Partridge’s almanac and declared that more people bought 
it “for the sake of his running down what he did not understand, the 
Church of England, and his Invectives against the true sons of it 

. were of more Weight with his Ignorant Readers than all the 
Terms of Art and hard Words that usher’d in his pretended Na- 
tivites.’’® 

But further dipping into this potpourri of gossip and invective must 
give way to consideration of the perplexing problem of authorship. 
Several unsuccessful attempts have been made to discover the identity 
of the journalist who wrote the Whipping post of 1705. John Nichols, 
the prolific nineteenth-century editor, suggested as author John Phil- 
lips, nephew of Milton. Professor Trent hazarded Dr. Joseph Browne, 
Tory pamphleteer of the time. The most extended investigation of the 
matter in recent years has been made by Theodore Hatfield in an 
unpublished work on John Dunton in the Harvard College Library.'® 
Without access to the important issues of the periodical in the Trent 


3 Ibid., No. 6. 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid., No. 19. 6 Ibid., No. 12. 7 Ibid. 


8 Ibid., Nos. 8, 9, 10. See my article, ‘‘Blackmore’s Eliza,’ in Harvard studies and 
notes, XVIII (1935), 113-23. 
9 Ibid., No. 20 


10 The true secret history of John Dunton (1926). 
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collection, Dr. Hatfield fell just short of the proper solution and in- 
clined to agree with the guess of Nichols. 

Probably through confusing its title with that of a publication of 
the following year, most of the other modern commentators who have 
noticed the journal at all have characterized it as one of the projects 
of that extraordinary bookseller and pamphleteer, John Dunton. In 
June, 1706, appeared Dunton’s whipping post or a satyr wpon every 
body, and it is presumably through mistaking this work for the Whip- 
ping post at a new session of Oyer and Terminer for the scriblers, a weekly 
published between June and November, 1705, that the latter has been 
unhesitatingly ascribed to Dunton by such authorities as the Times 
Handlist of English and Welsh newspapers, Crane and Kaye’s Census of 
newspapers and periodicals, 1620-1800, and J. G. Ames’s The English 
literary periodical of morals and manners. 

The mistaken attribution owes its origin to something more than a 
recent confusion of titles. The error of modern tabulators in naming 
Dunton as author is comprehensible when one discovers that even 
contemporary journalists were tricked into believing that the bank- 
rupt bookseller had launched another periodical. At the end of one of 
his pamphlets published early in 1705, the fourth edition of Plain 
French or a satyr on the tackers, Dunton announced his intention to 
publish on June 10 the first issue of a periodical to be entitled the 
Whipping post. He modestly planned to continue it every Friday un- 
til he had either satirized or praised “‘all the noted Persons in the 
Queen’s Dominions.”” On June 10 no periodical of the name appeared, 
but on June 12 the Whipping post at a new session of Oyer and Ter- 
miner provided novelty for the coffee-house readers. On the following 
day the fifth issue of a politically neutral weekly called the Moderator 
(the copy of which must have been in the printer’s hands when Whip- 
ping post, No. 1 appeared) commented that John Dunton was about to 
publish a new paper called the Whipping post. On June 30 Ned Ward, 
in the fourth issue of his Wandering spy, with a typical low-comedy 
reference to the quality of the new paper, pointed at Dunton as its 
author. Only a week later Ward drew a verbal picture of a man danc- 
ing before a bear to the accompaniment of bagpipes, and said ‘He is 


either a Dunderhead, or Dunce or some name that begins with a D—, 
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he is a famous Town-Author and writes weekly that edifying paper, 
the Whipping post.’ 

As late as August 11, almost two months after the Whipping post 
began publication, and in the face of almost incontrovertible evidence 
against such an ascription, Ward repeated his inference that Dunton 
was its author.” The very first issue of the Whipping post, however, 
should have removed any current suspicion that Dunton had a hand 
in the publication. It boldly proclaimed that those responsible for the 
appearance of the journal were not interloping on Dunton, for they 
had conceived the scheme long before the eccentric bookseller. The 
second number took issue with the Moderator ascription, and stated in 
no uncertain manner that Dunton was not the publisher of the paper. 
And the third issue followed this statement with abuse of “crazy 
John,” who had inserted an advertisement in the Post boy protesting 
the theft of his Whipping post project. Pretending a lofty contempt 
for the hapless bankrupt, the anonymous author of the new journal 
published in his fifth issue a personal letter from Dunton to ‘Mr. 
B—ll,’’!* which he had somehow secured. In this communication Dun- 
ton protested that his debts would soon be paid from the profits of the 
books which he now had in the press, and added: 

As to the Whipping Post, I’ll not take Fifty Guineas for it, for the Project 
and Title is entirely mine and that you shall find in Number 1, which had been 
Publish’d this Week had not my two 12d. Books now Preparing for the Press, 
prevented me, but as soon as I have publish’d my two Books, I’ll publish the 
Original Whipping Post (though near two months hence). 


‘ 


The tribunal professed toward Dunton “a Compassionate Regard 
for his Weakness and pittied his foolish imbecility.” 

It was almost a year later, rather than “two months hence,’”’ when 
Dunton’s whipping post appeared. After publication, although it an- 
nounced monthly continuation, no further instalments followed, and 
it can therefore not be classed as a periodical. The idea was no longer 
novel, and the Whig bookseller, who had no compunction about help- 


11 Wandering spy, No. 5. 

12 Ward's disregard of the clear pronouncements regarding Dunton in the Whipping 
post is puzzling, and suggests the possibility that the author of the Wandering spy was in 
the secret and was deliberately trying to draw a red herring across the trail. In this con- 
nection notice Dunton’s reference to Ward in the Dixon letter mentioned below, n. 32. 


13 Probably Brudenell the printer. 
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ing himself to the works of others,'* could merely rage impotently 
while the title and design of a favorite project were appropriated to 
grace a High Tory journal. 

Who was the interloper? One would logically expect the main clues 
to proceed from the outcries of the injured, and accordingly the search- 
er directs his attention to Dunton’s long delayed Whipping post." 
The only easily available version of this work is to be found in the two- 
volume collection entitled The life and errors of John Dunton .. . . to 
which are added .. . . selections from his other genuine works (1818), 
edited by John Nichols.’* In the transcript from Dunton’s whipping 
post in this edition one finds the following passage: 

I come next to “The Whipster” (drunken Alecto), who stole my title of 
“Whipping-post,”’ and then spits, and froths, and drivels as much nonsense, 
malice, and vanity at me, as Tom S— would pay him for. This sot of an 
Author is a compound of all that is vile, dull, and abusive, in the “Moderator” 
and ‘Wandering Spy,” with this addition that P—s is the greater sot. In 
order to his preferment, P—’s friends sent him to Oxford, where he ate, and 
drank, and slept, played a match or two at foot-ball, perhaps stole a pig, ran 
away from the Proctor, and studied three or four years to as much purpose as 
was his stealing my ‘“Whipping”’ title; or if they did not steal my title, let 
them clear themselves by an affidavit.!’ 


A note by Nichols at the bottom of the page, to ‘‘P—s,” in the fore- 
going passage states unequivocally that the reference is to ‘Phillips, 
the Translator of the Present State of Europe, see before, page 181.’’!® 
A little later in the Nichols edition one reads: “Drunken Philips (my 
reeling Enemy) has interloped so long with my Whipping Project, 
that a London Jury have found him (and his Tacking Master) guilty 
of writing and printing scandalous libels.’’'* At first sight, this passage 


14 See C. N. Greenough, Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XIV, 213-— 
25 and X XI, 232-51; also C. A. Moore, ‘John Dunton, pietist and impostor,”’ Studies in 
philology, XXII, 267-99. 

18 The original edition of this work is very rare. I know of only two copies, one in the 
Yale University Library and the other in the British Museum. 

16 The second volume of this edition commences with chap. xi, entitled ‘‘Dunton’s jour- 
nal, Part II,"’ and a footnote tells us that ‘‘this and the Twelfth Chapter are selected from 
a small and very scarce volume published by Dunton in 1706, intituled, ‘The Whipping 
Post’ which contains nothing worth notice except what will be here extracted.—Ebpir.”’ 

Chap. xii is a transcript of The living elegy: or Dunton's letter to the living, which was 
originally published with Dunton's whipping post in 1706. 

17 The life and errors of John Dunton, ed. John Nichols (London, 1818), II, 450. 

18 P. 181 contains merely a short note on ‘‘Mr. Phillips’’ as a ‘“‘Gentleman of good 
learning.”’ 

1% Nichols, II, 474. 
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seems to leave little room for doubt that a writer named Philips was 
“the Interloping Whipster.’”’ If a man of this name was the author, 
was it John Phillips, nephew of Milton and translator of The present 
state of Europe, as Nichols suggests; was it John Philips, composer of 
Blenheim and The splendid shilling; or was it some other less promi- 
nent Phillips of the time? A perusal of the known facts about John 
Phillips (1631-1706) and John Philips (1676-1709) fails to reveal any 
allusions to libel suits or pillory ordeals in 1706 or in any other year 
of their lives. 

Turning to the offending journal itself, one finds that its columns 
are fruitful in data about its author. During the summer months of 
1705, High Tory bias led him into dangerous controversial paths; for 
he violently flayed Defoe’s Dyet of Poland,” he stoutly defended The 
memorial of the Church of England,” and he ridiculed the famous 
Thanksgiving sermon delivered before the Queen on August 23 by the 
Dean of Lincoln, alleging that it was not worthy of a country vic- 
arage.” 

A week after the author’s denunciation of Defoe’s bold satire, an 
advertisement appeared in the Whipping post announcing the publica- 
tion of The Dyet of Poland consider’d; and in the issue of July 24, in 
announcing a second edition of this work, the Whipster speaks of The 
Dyet of Poland for which “the poor Gentleman that has Answered it 
Paragraph by Paragraph, is threaten’d with trouble for,” and he bold- 
ly adds, in speaking of Defoe, that ‘‘a Constitution must be very 
much out of order that suffers such a Quack Politician as he is, to Pre- 
scribe Medicaments to it.” 

On August 31 the Grand Jury presented The memorial of the Church 
of England and ordered it burnt the following day. The issue of the 
Whipping post for September 18 contained verses entitled ‘‘Fire and 
faggot or the City bonfire,’’* reflecting on the jury which had pre- 
sented The memorial, verses which are typical of the bitterness with 
which the High Tory writers greeted the jury’s decision. The Whip- 
ster’s zeal for the High Church cause was further revealed by his ad- 
mission of responsibility for a pamphlet entitled The case of the Church 


20 Whipping post, Nos. 5 and 6. 21 Tbid., Nos. 14 and 15. 


22 Ibid., No. 13. 
23 These verses were circulated in a half-sheet at the time, and are also to be found in 
Poems on affairs of state, IV (1707), 35-37. 
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of England’s memorial fairly stated.2* +The work complained peevishly 
about the government’s annoyance at The memorial when such libels 
as The Dyet of Poland were allowed to go unpunished. The time and 
circumstances of publication of the latter allegory have always been 
a matter of conjecture and The case of the . . . . memorial throws some 
light on the reason why. It delivers its information hypothetically 
and says: 

Suppose this libel could be prov’d (as some Persons know it can) to be 
Printed in Bartholomew Close; to be dispers’d secretly and clandestinely by 
such and such parties; to be left at particular Coffee Houses and Taverns, in 
short, to be shewn about publickly, and the meaning of it Explain’d for some 
months before it was publish’d by the author of it; the several Characters fixt 
upon the several Great Men the Satyr of it is pointed at, and all this done in 
the face of authority, even at the very time this impious Memorial was 


handed about. 


If the flagellant scribe hoped to lay about him in his various works 
so boldly and unblushingly without censure from the ministry, he soon 
found to his sorrow that this was not to be. Hearne notes on Septem- 
ber 17: “Two warrants are out for seizing the Author and Publisher 
of the Whipping-post for Reflecting on Dr. Willis’s Sermon preached 
before the Queen.’ 

The issue of the Whipping post for the following day apologized for 
not publishing some submitted queries addressed to Defoe by “De- 
foliatre” since, as the author says, ‘‘we have too many eyes upon us.” 
With Defore working hand-in-glove with the administration, the 
Whipster was taking no further chances. 

The columns of the journal show that by the first. of October he was 
in hiding, for he had heard that there was a warrant out for him for 
writing the verses on the burning of The memorial. The eighteenth 
issue remarked that a complaint was out against the Whipster for his 
The case of the . . . . memorial, and inclosed a “letter” from him sub- 
mitting an imitation of an Horatian Ode—an obvious device to pro- 
vide “‘filler’’ for his journal. The tribunal conveniently decreed that, 
since he was forced to avoid controversial subjects, he should con- 
tribute an imitation of Ode 21 of Horace’s third book. The letter from 


24 Whipping post, No. 17. 
28 The remarks and collections of Thomas Hearne (1886), I, 45. 
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the Whipster was signed ““W.P.”’ Accordingly, if these are the genuine 
initials of the author of the paper, the thesis that John Phillips was the 
man responsible must be abandoned. 

Up to the eighteenth issue (October 9), the Whipping post had ap- 
peared regularly once a week; yet the nineteenth issue bears the date 
of November 2. In explanation of the lapse of nearly a month, the 
Whipster stated that he had been under lock and key until the first 
day of the term for too great liberty of speech. 

The chain of biographical evidence should now be sufficiently com- 
plete to establish authorship. The writer of the 1705 Whipping post 
was evidently a High Tory journalist bearing the initials W.P. who, in 
the early fall of 1705, got into trouble with the authorities for writing 
reflections on Dean Willis’ Thanksgiving sermon, for printing verses 
on the burning of The memorial, and for composing and publishing a 
pamphlet entitled The case of the Church of England’s memorial fairly 
stated. Contemporary records should name the man so clearly indi- 
cated, and further investigation soon removes almost the last element 
of uncertainty. 

Luttrell’s diary for October 11, 1705, contains the entry: “Mr. 
Pettis is committed for writing a half sheet call’d Fire and Faggot, be- 
ing a reflection upon burning The Memorial.’’®’ Thomas Hearne bog- 
gles the name somewhat, but means the same person when he writes 
on October 20: “Sr. Wm. Pittett is in Custody for Writing the 
Pamphlett call’d The Bonfire, which reflects on the Burning of The 
Memorial.’’?” 

With the author in custody, the government apparently decided to 
concentrate its charges on The case of the . . . . memorial issue. An 
entry in Oldmixon reads: 

Westminster April 27. William Pittis being convicted of writing printing 
and publishing a False, Scandalous, and Seditious Libel, reflecting upon Her 
Majesty and Government entitled The Case of the Church of England’s Memori- 
al fairly stated was fined for the same by the Court of Queen’s Bench 100 
marks and to stand in the Pillory at Charing Cross and near the Royal Ex- 
change.8 

2% Narcissus Luttrell, A brief historical relation of state affairs (1857), V, 600. 

27 Hearne, I, 57. 

28 John Oldmixon, The history of England during the reigns of King William and Queen 


Mary, Queen Anne, King George I (1735), 111, 369. Fora fuller account see Boyer, Annals 
of Queen Anne's reign, V, 486. 
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The revelation that, except for a few insignificant changes in word- 
ing, the imitation of Ode 21 of the third book of Horace entitled ‘“‘To a 
wine cask,” which is to be found in the Whipping post, No. 19, is the 
same as that which had appeared in the Gentleman’s journal over 
twelve years before®® as the contribution of “William Pettis,’ further 
strengthens our chain of evidence. The author of the Whipping post of 
1705 was almost undoubtedly, then, William Pettis, or Pittis, as the 
name is more commonly spelled. 

What of Nichol’s statement that Phillips was the author? And 
what of the appearance in the Nichols transcript from Dunton’s whip- 
ping post of the actual phrase “‘drunken Phillips’ when referring to the 
Interloping Whipster? The suspicion that Nichols has tampered with 
the original can hardly be avoided, and it is, accordingly, with mingled 
feelings of annoyance and satisfaction that one finds by a collation of 
the later version with the original that such a suspicion is confirmed. 
The nineteenth-century editor included only about one-third of the 
total material in Dunton’s whipping post in his own edition, and al- 
though a considerable portion of the omitted matter is scurrilous and 
some is objectionable, it can hardly be said that “it contains nothing 
worth notice,’’*® for it is rich in biographical comment. Of the pas- 
sages from Dunton which have been reproduced, words, phrases, and 
sentences have been silently omitted. Spelling and punctuation have 
frequently been altered. Perhaps worst of all, Nichols, after guessing 
at the various contemporaries whom Dunton indicates merely by an 
initial letter, thrusts his conclusions into the very fabric of the original. 
It is with little actual surprise, then, that one finds that the “drunken 
Phillips” reference of the Nichols text is simply “drunken P—s’” in 
the original. With this discovery, one of the few remaining obstacles 
to clear proof of Pittis’ authorship vanishes. 

Dunton was still smarting from his injuries when he wrote his own 
Whipping post, and the jibes in his original version at those who had 
injured him not only further establish Pittis as the offender, but pre- 
sent a wealth of uncomplimentary information about the rakish 


29 Gentleman's journal, March, 1693. 


3° See above n. 16. 
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Whipster. Dedicated to ‘“‘the Interloping Whipsters,” the work loses 
little time in asserting: 


The first Furies that undermin’d me (and wou’d fain blow up my Whipping 
Project) was Geo. S— and his drunken Alecto. .... What I least deservd 
(or suspected) has now come to pass; for Tuesday July the 12th, S— and his 
Whipping-Rake Publish’d a useless and silly paper with this title The Whip- 
ping-Post; or a New Session of Oyer and Terminer for the Weekly Scriblers; As if 
‘twas entail’d upon S—’s Family to steal both Titles and Projects from John 
Dunton; for this bulky Whipster is Son to that very S— who undermin’d my 
Question-Project till he lost about 20 1. and then flung up his Lacedemonian 
Mercury, as the just reward of an Interloper.*! 


Chapter ii is entitled ‘William P—s Whipp’d for his Drunkenness, 
Detraction, and Interloping,’’* and contains a bitter tirade against the 
Whipster who, he says, ‘“‘takes as much Pleasure in discharging his 
Poyson, and slanders, as if the Act tended to Goodness, or Genera- 
tion; Witness his saucy Remarks upon Dr. Willis’s Excellent Sermon 
Preach’d at St. Paul’s; His exposing a Private Letter I sent to the 
Printer, and his abusing Dr. Read for assisting him in his greatest 
extremity.’’*% 

The “greatest extremity” accusation which Dunton broaches had 
its genesis in Pittis’s embarrassing predicament one gray morning 
when he was forced to borrow from a Whiggish foe, Dr. William Read, 
to pay his way out of a London inn. Tutchin, who had been attacked 
times without number by the Whipster, dilated gleefully on the inci- 
dent in the Observator, and roundly denounced ‘Harry Clitus’s be- 
seeching financial aid from the Queen’s oculist, Sir William Read when 

31 Dunton's whipping post, p.7. The ‘‘drunken Alecto”’ refers, of course, to Pittis, whose 
bibulous tendencies offer a target for many of Dunton's shafts. ‘‘July’’ seems clearly to be 
a slip for June. ‘‘Geo. S ** stands for George Sawbridge, Pittis’ publisher. Dunton 
seems to infer here that one of the Sawbridge family, probably George's father, Tom, em- 


ployed Pate and Tom Brown to write the London or Lacedemonian mercury as a rival to 
Dunton's Athenian mercury in 1692; and that the project was not a financial success. 

32 Dr. Hatfield, at the threshold of the solution, seems to have stumbled at this point. 
He found a clue to authorship of the interloping journal in a letter to Dunton from one 
of his writers named Thomas Dixon, which suggested that Dunton suspected either Ned 
Ward or Pittis of being the interloper. While quoting the foregoing chapter heading, Hat- 
field curiously disregards the Christian name ‘‘William'"’ preceding ‘‘P—s’’ and, accepting 
Nichol’s note, says (True secret history, p. 200n.): ‘‘That Phillips is the missing name here, 
not Pittis, is proved by a reference to his having edited The present state of Europe or the 
monthly mercury."" 





33 Dunton'’s whipping post, p. 28. 
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he was unable to pay his bill of 3s. 6d. for a night’s lodging at the Star 
Inn.’’** The “Harry Clitus” nickname given Pittis here recurs in the 
Observator from time to time, but always in reference to the author of 
the Whipping post, and with its explanation comes at one and the 
same stride the solution of another bibliographical mystery and the 
attribution to Pittis of a second militant periodical of the reign. 

In early September, Tutchin made the bald assertion that “the 
same author that wrote Heraclitus, now writes the Whipping Post, a 
Scandalous Libel, design’d and carry’d on to Asperse the Government 
and Ministry.”** There was thus good cause shown for his venom 
against Pittis, for although the Observator had as its most formidable 
and long-lived antagonist Leslie’s Rehearsal (1704-9), that journal had 
not taken up the cudgels until an earlier Tory organ, Heraclitus ridens 
(1703-4), had been forced to give up the fight. In starting his paper 
less than a month after the accession of Anne, Tutchin had taken the 
title but not the polities of L’Estrange’s earlier sheet, the Observator 
(1681-87). Heraclitus ridens, a semi-weekly which ran from August, 
1703, to March, 1704, took over both the title and politics of a notable 
contemporary of L’Estrange’s Observator—Edward Rawlins’ Heracli- 
tus ridens: at a dialogue between Jest and Earnest (1681-82).** 

Established as antidote to the ‘Whig poison” of Tutchin’s publica- 
tion, the earlier Pittis journal modeled itself along the lines of its prede- 
cessor of Restoration days, including bits of rhyme here and there, yet 
devoting itself more earnestly to the cause of political controversy 
than the later Whipping post. Tory readers seemed to hold its medio- 
cre wit in high regard, but they were, of course, far from impartial 
judges. Ned Ward, in his Dissenting hypocrite or occasional conform- 
ists, with reflections on two of the ring-leaders (1704), directed at Defoe 
and Tutchin, pays the author’s tribute to Pittis’ wit in Heraclitus 
ridens, when, speaking of Tutchin, he says: 

But with Big Words and Noise he’d fright us 
Not undeceiv’d by HERAcLITUS 
That he’s the Creature of Old Titus. 

34 Observator, Vol. IV, No. 38. 

3 Ibid., No. 47. 

3%¢ For a discussion of the authorship of this journal, which has usually been attributed 


to Thomas Flatman, see my article, ‘‘The mask of Heraclitus,’’ in Harvard studies and 
notes, XVI, 145-60. 
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For he the Tenth Part not the Wit is 
Of Honest Loyal Mr. Pirtis; 
There’s no comparison for Parts; 

For Learning or Ingenious Arts.*’ 


To literary critics of the present day, the semi-weekly dialogues of 
Heraclitus’ puppets, Jest and Earnest, can offer little of interest, but 
for biographers of Daniel Defoe some of them have unusual value. 
The first issue of Heraclitus appeared only three days after the author 
of The shortest way with the Dissenters had stood in the pillory for the 
last of three such appearances. The second issue of the journal reflects 
on the crowd who ‘‘Hallow’d him down from his Wooden Punishment, 
as if he had been a Cicero that had made an excellent oration in it, 
rather than a Cataline that was Expos’d and Declaim’d against 
there.” Jest comments that “they are but an indifferent sort of Peo- 
ple, that gather together about Pillory’s . . . . In all fermentations the 
Scum Boil’s uppermost.”’ The crowd is said to have been set on by 
some allies of Defoe’s who are knights and aldermen, and Jest adds 
that he has been told that the pilloried scribe ‘‘offered to turn the Cur- 
rent of his Pen another way might he have been excus’d some little 
Ceremonies the Law had oblig’d him to undergo first.’”’ Much of the 
remainder of this issue is occupied in quoting from the Hymn to the 
pillory in order to prove it an insolent libel. 

While Jest and Earnest badgered Tutchin and the Whigs in the fall 
of 1703, Defoe languished in Newgate. Yet his indeterminate sentence 
did not last as long as all but recent biographers have maintained, and 
it was in the columns of Heraclitus ridens that Professor Trent found 
the most important link in his strong chain of evidence to show that 
the champion of the Dissenters was released after only five months’ 
imprisonment.** In the issue for November 6, 1703, Jest is made to 
say to Earnest, ‘Everyone is not a Daniel deFoe that has a party to 

37 An unbiased, if extravagant, testimonial of the regard in which Pittis’ wit was held at 
this time may be found in the verses entitled ‘‘A young lady's resolution’”’ to be found in 
the Diverting post, II, 34 (June 16, 1705): 

‘‘He that expects to find me yielding 
Must be as beautiful as Fielding. 
In Wit, and Parts he must out go 
Lesly, Pettis and DeFoe: 
Valiant as Prince Eugene or him 
That won the Battle at Blenheim; 
Then to Compleat all, Rich, as Croesus, 
If with intire Success he wou'd Caress us." 
38 See W. P. Trent, ‘‘New light on Defoe’s life,’’ Nation, LXXXVII, 259. 
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pay a Fine for him.”’ Earnest replies: ‘Now you talk of the Prophet, 
what’s become of him? I hear that he is Bail’d out, he must have a 
great Interest indeed that he could find sufficient Bail for his Behavior 
for seven years.”’ It would have been even more disturbing to “the 
laughing Heraclitus” to learn that not the bail of the Whiggish party 
but the intervention of Robert Harley had released ‘“‘the prophet 
Dan.” As his journal reveals, Pittis deliberately attacked Defoe even 
outside its columns, for he penned one of the most scurrilous of all 
assaults on Defoe, a poem called The true-born Hugonot, while the 
author of The true-born Englishman was still in prison. He was to re- 
main for many years his vitriolic foe. 

A Jacobite himself, Pittis probably had the voluntary aid of a 
group of Non-jurors in publishing Heraclitus,** and one issue, at least, 
was the work of the famous actor, George Powell. The latter was a 
drinking companion of Pittis’ own mettle and probably inspired his 
journalistic friend to write for presentation several prologues, and 
epilogues, if not actual plays. At the beginning of October, Tutchin 
ridiculed a prologue presented at “the Devill’s Chapel at Little Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields” between actors representing Heraclitus, the Ob- 
servator, and the latter’s Countryman. A few days later,*® the Ob- 
servator made the suggestion that if the chief magistrate of the city, on 
whom Heraclitus had recently reflected, should be lenient “ ’tis ten to 
One but Harry, in Requital of his Kindness, will expose him on the 
Stage in the next Prologue he writes for the players.’”’ The actual pres- 
entation was scheduled for September 28 at the performance of 
Crowne’s Country wit, but does not seem to have taken place until 
Shadwell’s Sullen lovers was acted cn October 5.41 Some of the more 
dangerous Jacobite passages were apparently not delivered, and Pittis 
in some pique printed the whole unabridged in a twenty-page pam- 
phlet entitled The last new prologues and epilogues relating to the life of 

39 Observator, Vol. II, No. 97 and Vol. IV, No. 38; see also London lampoon'd (1703). 

49 Observator, Vol. II, Nos. 58 and 59. 

41 See John Genest, Some account of the English stage (1832), II, 303. C. H. Gray in his 
Theatrical criticism in London to 17965 (1931), p. 36, quotes Genest and gives as his opinion 
that Tutchin, because of his reforming zeal, ‘‘appears to have roused the enmity of the 
players and dramatists to such a pitch that they attacked him in prologues and epilogues. 
Tutchin replied to these attacks as though the quarrel were one of political opinion.’’ The 


truth is, of course, that the inspiration of Tutchin’s remarks at this time was his personal 
quarrel with Pittis rather than political or moral zeal. 
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the Observator and the death of the Royal Oak lottery, as they were spoken 
at the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with what was then 
left out. The initial prologue of the two which the volume contains, 
between Heraclitus Ridens, the Observator, and his Countryman, 
was spoken by Powell, Booth, and Pack; the second Prologue and 
Epilogue were spoken by Powell alone. 

Heraclitus ridens went the way of many of the controversial journals 
of the time. It was presented for libel by the Grand Jury, and conse- 
quently ceased publication in March, 1704,* its sponsors being wise 
enough to withdraw the paper before any charge was pressed. The 
anonymous writer of Visits from the shades: or dialogues, serious, com- 
ical, and political calculated for these times, in his dialogue between 
Pasquil and ‘‘Haraclitus Ridens’’ comments on the danger Pittis has 
just escaped, and attempts to administer a corrective. He has Pasquil 
warn “‘Haraclitus”’: 

Take care you acquit yourself of the Grand-jury You have done 
well to drop your Weekly Papers in time; now move in your own Sphere and 
do something worthy of Applause and your Education. To write justly and 
well requires time and thought; for what’s composed over Intoxicating Fumes 
are but Spurts of Fancy, and Shadows of Wit. Pegasus is not to be fed at the 
George, or pamper’d at a Punch-House. Let not your Conversation be over- 
cheap; keep your Printer and the Bayliffs at a distance, and ’tis time to 
retrieve all yet. 

But it takes sterner stuff than a friendly word to alter the ways of a 
zealot, and fifteen months after the earlier journal had died, “‘the 
laughing Heraclitus’ became ‘the Interloping Whipster,”’ and pro- 
ceeded to write himself into the pillory. 

The intervening time had seen a quiet but important change in the 
attitude of the ministry. The Tory Secretary of State, Nottingham, 
had been replaced by Robert Harley, whom both political parties 
counted their own, and the veering of the cabinet to a centrist position 
now menaced Tory extremists. 

Since Pittis looked on the new Secretary as a patron and protector, 
he undoubtedly believed after his arrest that his penalty, if any, would 
be slight. Accordingly, his sentence to the pillory must have come as 
a shattering blow. Over three years previously, when Harley was 


«2 Complete sets of the sixty-three issues were advertised in Defoe’s Review through 
July, 1704. 
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merely Speaker of the House, Jacobite writers had looked on him as a 
Tory champion and defender of the church, and Pittis’ own admi- 
ration bubbled up into a laudatory poem entitled The patriots 
(1702). After dedicating his work to the Speaker, he showered extrav- 
agant praise on Harley and various Tory members of Parliament. He 
wrote in his dedication: 

I could in particular delight my self with displaying Your shining Character, 
acquaint the World with Your more particular Virtues, speak of your Inde- 
fatigable diligence; which even amidst the cares that attend the Chair, and an 
unhealthful Constitution of Body, can never be diverted from the Service of 
your Country .. . . Your Knowledge in Parliamentary Affairs; Your Skill in 
the most abstruse Parts of History, and Your unwearied Application in search 
after the most hidden Records. 

A few years later when worship had turned to spleen, it must have 
chagrined Pittis to remember that he had written over forty lines of 
such fulsome stuff about Harley as 

Just are his Thoughts, and daring is his Mind, 
Boundless in Care, in Goodness unconfin’d, 
Watchful to see neglected Wrongs Redress’d, 
And amidst Injuries serene his Breast. ** 

There is some evidence to suggest that Pittis was actually in Har- 
ley’s employ soon after Anne came to the throne.** At any rate, he 
remained an admirer, and was apparently still convinced of the Secre- 
tary’s Tory sympathies in 1705. When examined by Harley after his 
apprehension, he probably needed little urging to confess to him that 
he had written The case of the .... memorial. Nine years later his 
bitterness at the turn of events subsequent to this confession matured 
into an accusation that Harley 
wheedling another person [Pittis himself] who was in Custody for a trifling 
Matter, into a confession of writing the Case of the said Memorial fairly 
stated &c and contrary to the most solemn Assurances, that such a Confession 
should be of no Prejudice to him brought him to a Trial at the Queen’s Bench- 
Bar, the Consequences of which to his and the poor undone Gentleman’s 
Disgrace will appear upon Record. 

43 Pittis’ name was added to this work after the original impression had been made. 
The Harvard College Library has an anonymous copy; B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., at Oxford 
have kindly allowed me to inspect their copy, which is accredited to Pittis both on the 
title-page and after the dedication. 

44 See a poem entitled ‘‘The singing-birds address to the eagle’’ in State and miscellany 


poems, by the author of the Examiner (1715). 
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Evidence to bear out the charge of duplicity against Harley may be 
seen in a letter from the luckless Whipster written to the Secretary 
while awaiting trial: ‘“You told me when I was under examination be- 
fore you that, rather than my necessities should make me comply with 
booksellers’ requests in writing what they should put me upon, you 
would be assistant to me yourself.” Pittis goes on to say that he has 
kept his promise of good behavior and now, “being without friends, 
without money, and under a very chargeable prosecution,” he is badly 





in need of support.* 

In the interval before trial he wrote at least two additional works. 
Defoe had composed a Hyman to the pillory while awaiting the ordeal; 
Pittis wrote a Hymn to confinement while in durance. It seems prob- 
able, however, that he took his model not from Defoe but from Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, for he included in the second edition of his The case 
of the . . . . memorial not only his own poem, but one with the same 
title said to have been written by Sir Roger and printed here for the 
first time. In the preface to the poem Pittis violently protested his 
patriotism and loyalty to the Queen. He maintained that he had “not 
only made use of his Pen in Defence of her Majesty when Princess 
.... but was one of the first that vindidated Her and her Ministry 
when Queen from the Aspersions cast upon them in a Libel call’d The 
Golden Age.”’ 

The time for his trial grew nearer and nearer with little sign of 
assistance forthcoming. Even his party seemed to desert him in his 
hour of need. Dr. Joseph Browne, twice a fellow-sufferer in the pillory 
in this same year, could say in one of his offending works: 

Like Pittis I would have you love the Church 
But not like him, be by her left ’i the Lurch.” 

In an attempt to curry favor with the ministry, Pittis had composed 
and forwarded to Harley a pamphlet bound up “in Turkey blue leath- 
er” entitled Two campaigns in one panegyrical essay upon his Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough’s successes. But neither this tribute to the Duke, 
lavish with praise, nor any of the hapless journalist’s efforts availed 
anything, for Harley stood pat. The equivocator, who in the same 

‘5 Pittis to Harley, Hist. Mss. Comm. Reports: MSS of the Duke of Portland, VI11, 200. 


46 The country parson's advice to those little scriblers, &c. This poem is reprinted in 
Poems on affairs of state, IV, 63. 
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breath had promised assistance and coaxed the damning confession— 
the Harley of The patriots, ever “watchful to see neglected Wrongs 
Redress’d’’—sat back and craftily refused to interfere. 

At the end of April, 1706, in Cornhill and at Charing Cross, William 
Pittis was “exalted above his brethren” as “Supervisor of the City 
Pavements’’—to quote the very phrases he had used about Defoe.‘” 


He had rejoiced when “restless Daniel” had mounted the pillory; he 
had exulted when Tutchin fell foul of the law. Now, their turn to gibe 
had come, and “Harry Clitus’” could laugh no longer. But as he 
neared the wooden yoke, the taunts of scribbling foes must have 
rankled far less than the wormwood of treachery in high places and the 
gall of trust betrayed. 

4? Heraclitus ridens, No. 45. 


[T'o be concluded] 











POPE, ADDISON, AND THE “ATTICUS” LINES 





ARTHUR E. CASE 


NE of the virtues of Professor Sherburn’s recent brilliant and 
scholarly biography of Pope! is the clarity with which it states 
the problems connected with Pope’s early life which remain 

to be solved. The present article is in the nature of a pendant to 
Professor Sherburn’s discussion of the relations between Pope and 
Addison during the last years of the latter’s life, and especially Pope’s 
account of those relations as reported by Spence. It will perhaps be 
simplest to quote Spence’s story and Professor Sherburn’s comment. 

Philips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse me, in coffee-houses and 
conversations: Gildon wrote a thing about Wycherley, in which he had 
abused both me and my relations very grossly —Lord Warwick himself told 
me, one day, “that it was in vain for me to endeavour to be well with Mr. 
Addison; that his jealous temper would never admit of a settled friendship 
between us; and to convince me of what he had said, assured me that Addison 
had encouraged Gildon to publish those scandals, and had given him ten 
guineas after they were published.”’ The next day, while I was heated with 
what I had heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. Addison, to let him know, ‘‘that I 
was not unacquainted with this behaviour of his; that if I was to speak 
severely of him in return for it, it should not be in such a dirty way; that I 
should rather tell him himself fairly of his faults, and allow his good qualities: 
and that it should be something in the following manner.”’ I then subjoined 
the first sketch of what has been since called my satire on Addison.—He used 
me very civilly ever after; and never did me any injustice, that I know of, 
from that time to his death, which was about three years after.—P. Dr. 
Trapp, who was by at the time of this conversation, said that he wondered 
how so many people came to imagine that Mr. Pope did not write this copy 
of verses till after Addison’s death: since so many people, and he himself for 
one, had seen it in Addison’s life-time.—Spence.? 


So far as is now known, the [‘‘Atticus”’] lines were first printed, probably 
without Pope’s consent, in St. James’s Journal, 15 December 1722, where 
they seem to have attracted practically no attention. They were reprinted 
various times, very likely again without Pope’s consent, until he owned them, 
with something like an apology to Addison, and placed them among his and 

1 The early career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934). 

2 Anecdotes, ed. Singer (London, 1820), pp. 148-49. 
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Swift’s Miscellanies in 1727. The fact that they were first printed in 1722 
naturally gave the Dunces a chance to spread the scandal that they were 
written after Addison’s death. There can be no doubt that they were writ- 
ten before Addison died, however; for, among several others, even Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu in the days of her hatred of Pope said she had seen 
them before that event. 


Professor Sherburn next states the positive evidence tending to 
show that the lines were composed during the latter half of 1715, and 


continues: 

There is no evidence against the belief that the lines were sketched in 1715 
and sent to Addison in 1716 except Pope’s statement to Spence involving 
Gildon’s Memoirs of Wycherley and the Earl of Warwick’s gossip about it. 
This episode cannot date earlier than May 1718 when the Memoirs appeared. 
Evidently Pope, as usual, confused facts recklessly rather than subtly, or else 
Spence set them down awkwardly. The hypothesis that seems best to explain 
all the details is that the portrait of Addison was sketched in the summer of 
1715, and sent to Addison not later than May 1716; for on 1 June 1716 
Burnet writes Duckett ‘that Addison and the rest of the Rhiming Gang have 
dropt their Resentment against the Lordlike Man [Pope].’ Addison himself 
in the Freeholder of 7 May 1716 tried by compliment to make amends for 
former errors concerning Homer. According to Pope this change of front was 
due to his sending Addison an expostulating letter with the first sketch of this 
satire subjoined. Pope adds: ‘He used me very civilly ever after; and never 
did me any injustice, that I know of, from that time to his death, which was 
about three years after.”’ 

Pope’s story emerges, then, with only one obvious flaw: the Memoirs of 
Wycherley appeared two years after the event of which he alleges they were 
a partial cause. Two explanations are possible. First, he wrongly swept the 
Memoirs into the story as a ground of grievance which seemed very real and 
seemed to give additional justification to the portrait. If the lines were sent 
to Addison after the Memoirs appeared in 1718, Addison, who died in 1719, 
could not have used Pope well for “three years’’ before his death, as Pope said 
he did. According to the second possible explanation, however, we have to 
disregard this statement concerning the three years of good treatment and 
assume that the portrait was written and sent (if sent at all) to Addison after 
May 1718, when the Memoirs appeared. The line about “meaner Gildon’s 
venal quill’? must, of course, have been written after May 1718; but it is not 
a vital part of the fragment. The first alternative hypothesis seems to explain 
more of the facts and explain them better than does the second. In any case 
Pope was much wronged by his nineteenth-century editors and biographers 
in the matter of his relations with Addison.‘ 


* Sherburn, pp. 145-46. 4 Ibid., pp. 147-48. 
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One important fact is missing from this account—a fact that has 
remained undiscovered because the manuscript which records it is 
inaccurately described in the Catalogue of the British Museum. This 
is Egerton MS 1960, listed as “Extracts by William Warburton from 
the letters of Alexander Pope and other authorities relating to his life; 
communicated to Owen Ruffhead and used by him in his ‘Life of 
Pope.’ ”’ The first document in this collection, as a matter of fact, 
was not written by Warburton. It is a partial digest, in the handwrit- 
ing of Spence, of some of his collected anecdotes about Pope. Internal 
evidence shows that it was written after—presumably shortly after— 
the death of Pope, and that it was made up from Spence’s memoranda, 
not from either of the more elaborate manuscripts used by Malone and 
Singer. It provides some interesting variations from the texts of 
Singer and Malone, and offers considerable evidence on the question 
of Spence’s methods of gathering and treating his biographical ma- 
terial. These matters, however, deserve and will receive separate 
treatment. The important thing for the present purpose is that the 
manuscript contains the story about Gildon and Addison. The first 
sentence reads not, as in Singer, “. . . . Gildon wrote a thing about 


Wycherley, in which he had abused me and my relations very grossly,” 
but ‘. . . . Gildon wrote a thing (about Wycherley?) in which he had 
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abus’d M' P and his Family very grossly. 

The catalytic effect of these three marks of punctuation is astonish- 
ing. They indicate that Pope, in relating his story to Spence, had not 
specified the attack by Gildon which had precipitated the letter to 
Addison, and that Spence had neglected, until it was too late, to 
verify his assumption that it was the Memoirs of Wycherley to which 
Pope referred. 

It becomes pertinent, therefore, to inquire whether Gildon did, in 
the year 1716, write any abuse of Pope and his relations. The answer 
to the question is that he did, or at any rate that Pope thought he did, 
which amounts to the same thing so far as Pope’s reactions are con- 
cerned. The attack took the form of an anonymous pamphlet entitled 
A true character of Mr. Pope and his writings. The passage in it which 
seems to have given most offense to the poet is cited by him in the 


§ P.3. 
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, 


1729 Dunciad, in the introduction to the ‘“Testimonies of authors.’ 
Pope, in the guise of Martinus Scriblerus, observes: 

We purposed to begin with his [Pope’s] Life, Parentage and Education: 
but as to these, even his Cotemporaries do exceedingly differ As little 
agree they about his Father; whom one supposeth, like the Father of Hesiod, 
a tradesman or merchant; another a husbandman, &c. Nor hath an author 
been wanting to give our Poet such a Father, as Apuleius hath to Plato, 
Iamblicus to Pythagoras, and divers to Homer: namely, a Daemon: for thus 
Mr. Gildon. “Certain it is, that his Original is not from Adam but the Devil, 
and that he wanteth nothing but horns and tail to be the exact resemblance 


of his infernal father.’’® 


Pope’s note to Gildon’s name in this passage reads: 
Whom Mr. Curl (Key to the Dunc. 1st edit.) declares to be the author of the 


Character of Mr. Pope and his writings, in a letter to a friend, printed for S. 
Popping, 1716, where this passage is to be found, pag. 10. 


Toward the end of the ‘“Testimonies’”’ Pope discussed the True char- 
acter at greater length, ascribing it to the joint efforts of Gildon and 
Dennis.’ Dennis, in his pamphlet attacking the Dunciad, replied to 
this charge, asserting that he had never written in concert with any 
man.*® Pope, in turn, in a note added to the 1735 edition of the Dun- 
ciad, quoted from Dennis’ answer, and ironically conceded the sole 
authorship of the T'’rue character to Dennis, but at the same time made 
it clear that he still believed that the pamphlet had been the work of 
both Deanis and Gildon.* No doubt popular gossip in 1716 had at- 
tributed it to both men jointly and severally. 

Assuming, then, that the True character was the book Pope had in 
mind in his conversation with Spence, let us see how the anecdote, as 
amended, squares with the known facts, and attempt a reconstruction 
of the course of events. As Professor Sherburn proves almost con- 
clusively, Pope had begun to sketch the “‘Atticus’’ lines in the summer 
of 1715, shortly after the difficulty with Addison over Tickell’s [liad.'® 
The sketch had doubtless taken a more definite shape by the follow- 
ing spring: possibly rumors about it had reached Addison’s ears and 
had inclined him to make peace with Pope. Near the end of May, 

6 4° ed., Prolegomena, p. 2. 7 Pp. 32, 33, 35, 37. 


8 Remarks upon... . the Dunciad (1729). p. 50. 
* Pp. 56—57 n. 10 P, 146. 
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apparently, matters came to a head. On or before May 29 appeared 
Homerides, written in part by Addison’s friend Burnet, which con- 
tained a gibe at Pope. On or before May 21 appeared the anonymous 
True character of Mr. Pope."' Pope, who was then living in Chiswick, 
must have been among the first to buy these books, and presumably 
he heard coffee-house gossip attribute the latter to Dennis and Gildon. 
Subsequently, if my reconstruction of events is correct, he met War- 
wick, who told him that Gildon was in fact one of the authors, that 
he had been encouraged by Addison in the affair, and that Addison 
had given him ten guineas after the book had been published. Pope 
thereupon returned home, prefixed four or six new lines about Gildon 
and Dennis to his draft of the portrait of Addison,'* made what further 
revisions seemed necessary, and enclosed the final result in a letter 
to Addison. The most probable time for such an occurrence would 
have been during the first week in June, almost precisely three years 
before Addison’s death.'* 

It is a happy circumstance that this solution of the ‘‘Atticus prob- 
lem,’’ while it establishes the consistency of Pope’s story, does not do 
so at the expense of Addison. The charge against the latter falls to 
the ground if Gildon had no connection with the True character. Pro- 
fessor Sherburn finds that pamphlet to be entirely in the style of 
Dennis,'* and it is a matter of record that Dennis, when accused of 


part authorship, gave an evasive reply. The key to the situation 
seems to lie in the relations between Addison and the young Earl of 
Warwick. Addison married the dowager Countess of Warwick on 
August 2, 1716; his long campaign for her hand must have been 


1 Sherburn, pp. 176-77 and nn. 

12 Early drafts of the portrait consist of the lines corresponding to ll. 151-54 or 151-56 
of the final version of the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, followed by ll. 193-214, in which was 
inserted one couplet which Pope eventually dropped. See Elwin-Courthope, The works of 
Alexander Pope, III, 536-37. 

13 One interesting feature of Spence’s anecdote, as now printed, has not been com- 
mented on. Nine out of ten people who read it will certainly carry away the impression 
that Pope wrote the ‘‘Atticus”’ lines in one day, while heated over a flagrant injury. This, 
however, is not what the anecdote says; it merely states that Pope wrote the letter while 
still heated, and subjoined the satire. This is perfectly consistent with the facts as demon- 
strated by Professor Sherburn—that Pope wrote the verses over a period of some ten or 
eleven months. ‘‘Observe the ethics of it, Prout.’’ Did Spence report the ipsissima verba 
of Pope in this instance, and, if so, were they deliberately arranged to tell the exact truth 
yet leave a false impression? Is this another ‘‘genteel equivocation’’ by Pope, parallel to 
his advertisement concerning A version of the First Psalm? 

14 P, 178. 15 See n. 8 above. 
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palpably near a successful conclusion in the preceding spring. The 
Earl of Warwick was, at this time, a nineteen-year-old man-about- 
town. Injured amour propre, jealousy of his mother’s affections, and 
dismay at the prospect of acquiring a strait-laced commoner for a 
stepfather may well have combined to make him receptive to any 
rumors that redounded to Addison’s discredit.’* If this were the case, 
it would be quite natural for him to repeat such a rumor to Pope, who 
was one of his cronies;!’ it would be equally natural for Pope, who was 
already suspicious of his rival’s good faith, and who knew of the close 
relationship between Addison and the Warwicks, to accept the earl’s 
story at its face value. 

There is one possibility which should perhaps be discussed. It will 
be recalled that Burnet’s letter to Duckett, reporting that Addison 
had “‘dropt his resentment’’ against Pope, was dated June 1, 1716. 
The date given for the publication of the True character of Mr. Pope 
(May 31) is based on an advertisement in the Flying post of the same 
date. The Post was a triweekly, the previous issue of which appeared 
on May 29, so that Dennis’ pamphlet may have appeared on May 30—- 
perhaps even earlier, since newspaper advertisements are not entirely 
trustworthy evidence. In such a case it would have been chrono- 
logically possible for Pope’s letter to have reached Addison on or be- 
fore June 1, and the change of front reported by Burnet might be laid 
to that fact. But Addison had already exhibited a change of heart 
toward Pope in the Freeholder of May 7, 1716, and Burnet’s letter 
indicates that Addison had caused him to insert a compliment to 
Pope in the Homerides, which was published before the True character. 

Whatever the precise order of the events, the connection of the 
True character with the affair seems clear. No other attack on Pope— 
certainly not the Memoirs of Wycherley—can account for the linking 
of the names of Dennis and Gildon in the ‘‘Atticus’”’ lines. That the 
Character rankled in Pope’s breast is abundantly evident. In 1729 he 
still had his copy, and quoted from it, in the notes to the Dunciad, 
with citations to definite pages, more extensively than from almost 


16 Addison had attempted to mold the young earl's mind as early as 1708; see his letters 
quoted by Lucy Aikin, Life of Joseph Addison (London, 1843), I, 214-17. The admonitions 
continued to the moment of Addison's death; his ‘‘See in what peace a Christian can die”’ 
was addressed to his stepson. 

17 Sherburn, p. 157. 
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any other attack that had been made upon him. Finally, it may be 
noted that Spence’s anecdote occurs in the section ascribed to the 
years 1734-36. It was in 1735 that Pope said his last word on the 
pamphlet, in the added note to the Dunciad. No doubt this revival 
of his memory of the dispute led to his telling the story to Spence. 

The final picture which emerges from this reconstruction is full of 
irony. One gathers from Spence’s account that Pope did not, in his 
letter, specifically accuse Addison of hiring Gildon; he charged Addi- 
son with bad faith and assumed that he would understand the refer- 
ence to Gildon’s ‘“‘venal quill.”” But Addison, of course, had no reason 
for connecting this allusion with himself. He would, however, have 
been the prey of mixed emotions. On the one hand, he would have 
been conscious of having in some part deserved, in the past, Pope’s 
reproaches; on the other hand, he would have been annoyed that 
Pope should have accused him at the very moment when he was at- 
tempting to make amends. The knowledge that the satire was hang- 
ing over his head like a sword of Damocles no doubt confirmed him in 
his determination not to provoke Pope in the future, but the ex- 
perience must also have determined him not to proceed with any 
plans looking toward a reconciliation. His frame of mind is perfectly 
reflected in his angry remark to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: 
“Leave him [Pope] as soon as you can; he will certainly play you 
some devilish trick else: he has an appetite to satire.”’!* Apparently 
he did not answer Pope’s letter. Had he done so, Pope would naturally 
have mentioned the fact to Spence. Pope would almost certainly have 
interpreted Addison’s silence as a confession of guilt. For the last 
three years of Addison’s life the two men must have been completely 
at cross-purposes. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1% Spence, Anecdotes, p. 237. 
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Francis Meres’s treatise ‘‘Poetrie.’’ Edited by Don CAMERON ALLEN. (‘“‘Uni- 
versity of Illinois studies in language and literature,” Vol. XVI, Nos. 3-4.) 
Urbana, 1933. Pp. 158. 

The well-known section on ‘‘Poetrie’” from Palladis tamia is reprinted in 
this volume with an introduction which deals mainly with the influence of 
academic training on the work and with Meres’s chief sources or models. The 
editor’s discoveries in regard to sources, already published in a more succinct 
form in PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 418-25, are of exceptional importance. 
There are also full explanatory notes on all the writers mentioned in the text, 
both classical and English, which will be welcomed by students. Several ap- 
pendixes help to fill in the background. In plan and in basic material the 
volume is excellent. It is in the handling of the background that its chief 
weakness lies. This may be illustrated at its simplest from the appendixes. 
Appendix C, for example, ‘“‘A contribution to the bibliography of Renaissance 
Latin quotation books,”’ while valuable, could be enlarged by reference to the 
Catalogue des livres parémiologiques composant la bibliothéque de Ignace Bern- 
stein and other bibliographies. Beginning with the 1507 edition of Mirabelli’s 
Polyanthea, the list omits such early works as those of Erasmus, Polydore 
Vergil, and Sabellicus. In Appendix D, “‘A short history of the classical schol- 
arship of England during the Renaissance,” the author has made little use of 
recent scholarly works. For the fifteenth century, for example, he has neg- 
lected the fresh information furnished by Dr. M. R. James in his many cata- 
logues of manuscripts and in occasional articles, and also the very comprehen- 
sive and full survey in W. F. Schirmer’s Der englische Friihhumanismus, either 
of which would correct or modify some of the statements based on older works 
in part, at least, obsolete. 

In general the discussion of the intellectual interests and the educational 
trends of the age which lie back of Meres’s book is at times inadequate, and 
proceeds, I think, from a mistaken conception of his primary purpose. The 
claim that training in imitatio and familiarity with Latin books of selections 
were the influences that molded his work seems to represent only part of the 
story. The editor’s neglect of the interest in English prose and of the extensive 
body of sententious material translated and adapted before Meres gives undue 
emphasis to the classical influence. A long tradition of the translation of 
sententiae, apothegms, and similitudes from Latin—much originally translated 
from Greek—into English begins early with phrase books from Ovid and 
Terence, vulgaria, and collections of sententiae in which Latin and English are 
printed on parallel pages. As in the case of Whittinton’s little books of 
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sentences from Seneca (or St. Martin), books drawn from Erasmus’ editions 
of Cato, Mimi Publiani, and Dicta sapientum—by Taverner before 1540, and 
later by many schoolmasters down into the seventeenth century—continued 
to be printed in both Latin and English. Confidence in the vernacular, how- 
ever, aroused by the middle of the reign of Henry VIII, led to the supplying 
of English readers with aphoristic material in English alone. Dr. Elsa Chapin, 
who mentions an earlier edition of Polyanthea than the one of 1507, points out 
the use of that work, long before the period of Meres, by Elyot in the Bankette 
of sapience and through him by Sir Francis Bryan in an extant manuscript 
poem (see the University of Chicago Abstracts of theses, “Humanistic series,” 
VIII [1929-30], 429-33). This last, incidentally, corrects Dr. Allen’s state- 
ment about the loss of Bryan’s verse (p. 136). The sentences of the Bankette 
of sapience and the apothegms of Taverner’s Garden of wisdom were the fore- 
runners of many works. Baldwin’s Treatise of morall phylosophie, repeatedly 
revised, at first by the author and afterward by Palfreyman, appeared in 
numerous editions which continued into the seventeenth century. Palladis 
tamia itself is one of a group of works projected by Ling and Bodenham at 
the end of the sixteenth century, presenting sentences, aphorisms, and simili- 
tudes, chiefly in the form of loci communes. The interest in similitudes at this 
period is shown also in Anthonie Fletcher’s Certaine very proper and most 
profitable similies (1595) and Robert Cawdrey’s A treasurie or store-house of 
similies (1600), as well as in Palladis tamia. 

Of more importance for Meres’s section on poetry is the interest of writers 
from the time of Wyat in appraising native achievements in literature, a re- 
flection of a new nationalistic as well as a new literary spirit. With the grow- 
ing interest in style, all humanists measured their accomplishments by the 
Latin writers whom they imitated. The Italians from the early Renaissance, 
striving to restore the glory of Rome, emulated the Latin authors of the 
classical period, and admirers of Petrarch, tike Boccaccio and Salutati, naive- 
ly made him the equal of Cicero and Vergil. In England both inventories of 
achievements and comparisons of contemporary writers with the great mas- 
ters developed steadily. Wyat’s hand “reft Chaucer the glory of his wit,” 
according to Surrey’s tribute; Leland considered Wyat a worthy rival of 
Dante and Petrarch (Poems of Wiat, ed. A. K. Foxwell, II, 235); and Tottel, 
in the preface to Songs and sonnets, instanced the work of Wyat and Surrey 
to show that as praiseworthy poetry could be produced in the English tongue 
as in Latin or Italian. Extravagant claims were made in the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, particularly in connection with the work of the translators, 
who wrote with a consciousness of rivaling Latin style and achievement. 
Jasper Heywood, in his preface to Thyestes, gives a list of writers at the Inns 
of Court, “where Mineruaes men,/And finest witts doe swarme,”’ and Googe, 
in a poem accompanying the second edition of his translation of Palingenius’ 
Zodiacus vitae, pictures poetry as then so flourishing in England that Chaucer, 
Homer, Vergil, and Ovid could find their matches there (Eglogs, epytaphes, 
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& sonettes, ed. Arber [‘‘English reprints’’], p. 8). Again in his epitaph on 
Phaer, Googe pronounces Phaer’s translation of Vergil not only superior to 
that of Surrey, Grimald, and Douglas, but of “greater grace’? than the 
original; and in his poem on Edwards, Googe declares that if Plautus and 
Terence could see the work of Edwards, they would burn their books. 
Ascham’s attack on English verse in the Scholemaster and Sidney’s criticism 
of the meager accomplishments of native poets in his Apologie for poetrie go 
far to offset the extravagance of Googe and his fellows. Ascham himself, how- 
ever, was pointing a new way to achieve the quality of Latin style, and Webbe, 
while supporting Ascham in regard to the reform of verse and posing as 
critical of English writers of the past, was actually interested chiefly in indi- 
cating the extent to which poetry had developed worthily in England. He men- 
tions not only many of the earlier names but practically every new name or 
initial signed to poems known to him. The effort toward an improvement in 
style and versifying continued, along with the translation of the masterpieces 
of the past, especially from Latin, and the frequently bold appraisal of new 
writers. In the preface to Menaphon Nashe stakes the Shepheardes calender 
against the best of Spain, France, Italy, and the world in pastoral; Raleigh, 
in his sonnet on the Faerie queene, pictures Homer’s spirit as cursing the access 
of that celestial thief, Spenser; and Jonson, scorning to measure Shakespeare 
with English poets and dramatists, makes the comparison, in both tragedy 
and comedy, with ‘‘all, that insolent Greece, or haughtie Rome sent forth.” 

Meres, then, was stimulated by the same youthful and patriotic enthusiasm 
that had led the admirers of Wyat and other English writers throughout the 
century to proclaim the accomplishments of their countrymen equal to those 
of the Latin masters. He appraised not one or two individual poets, how- 
ever, but a large body of contemporary poetry, and in making a survey of it 
in the form of a comparison with classical writers he seems to have been in- 
fluenced primarily by the work of Webbe, which had appeared a dozen years 
earlier. The number of passages from Meres which Dr. Allen traces to the 
Discourse of English poetrie might have suggested to him the special sig- 
nificance of Webbe’s work. 

C. R. BaSKERVILL 
University of Chicago 
Italian popular comedy: A study in the commedia dell’arte, 1560-1620, with 
special reference to the English stage. By K. M. Lna. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. xi+697. 

A large proportion of Miss Lea’s two volumes is given to a comprehensive 
study of the commedia dell’arte in Italy. The first volume, in two parts, has 
chapters on the typical performance, the masks, the scenari, antecedents and 
origins, and player companies. Much factual material is added in the ap- 
pendixes of the second volume, the most important of which contain lists of 
plays connected with the commedia dell’arte, lists of masks and actors, a 
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handlist of scenari, and specimen scenari. All this is of great value for itself. 
As the author explains in the preface, however, the bulk of the work serves 
as a background for a consideration of the commedia dell’arte in relation to 
Elizabethan drama. In Part III, accordingly, she has studied the influence 
of the genre on English drama. It is with the larger aspects of this final part 
that I shall attempt to deal. Inconsistencies in form and minor errors I have 
disregarded. 

As indication of English contact with Italian actors Miss Lea has brought 
together a number of passages from letters and printed works which reveal 
the interest of English travelers in Italian popular comedy in Italy and 
France; records of Italian players and mountebanks in England, of amateur 
productions by Italians at the English court, of Italian musicians in the royal 
household, etc.; and, finally, literary allusions which show the familiarity of 
English poets and dramatists with the chief figures of the genre, like the 
Zanni and the Pantalone, and with the method of performance. To the few 
records of Italian players in England which she quotes may be added two 
from the Collections of the Malone Society, I1, Part III, 269, 290. The first is 
merely of a payment to an Italian tumbler at Ipswich in 1573-74, and supple- 
ments the records given by Miss Lea (pp. 353-54). The other has more sig- 
nificance. It is the license of the Court of Aldermen of London, dated June 7, 
1543, to “John marya, being a Synnger borne & A player of Antyques,” to 
play in the city, with certain restrictions, ‘All suche feates of Antyquytye As 
he can’.”” In a note on the entry Sir Edmund Chambers states that John 
Marya was presumably Joanna Maria da Cremona, a “viall’’ in the royal 
household. He is not mentioned by Miss Lea in her list of such musicians 
(p. 369). The license precedes the earliest record of Italian players in England 
which she cites, that of “Spanyards & Ytalyans who dawnsyd antycks «& 
played dyvrse other feets” at Norwich in 1546/7 (p. 352). It suggests one 
source for the introduction of Italian drama of which apparently there is little 
indication otherwise—the many Italian musicians employed in England, es- 





pecially in the royal household. 

In the matter of the use of Italian popular drama by English playwrights, 
the introduction of characters under their Italian names—the “‘masks’”— 
furnishes the obvious evidence. ‘‘The masks,’”’ says Miss Lea, “appear in 
three plays, in one or two masques and in two of the extant jigs” (p. 388). 
There is considerable confusion back of the statement about the jigs. The two 
are cited later as Rollenhagen’s Amantes amentes (1609) and Piickelherings 
Dill dill dill (pp. 390, 407-8). Rollenhagen’s work has a Dr. Gratianus 
among the characters, but it is a German play, not a jig, though related to 
the singspiel Der alte und der junge Freier, which appeared in Engelische 
Comedien und Tragedien of 1620, and was no doubt based on a lost jig. The 
singspiel has an old wooer not unlike a pantaloon, but called merely “Alter.” 
As for Piickelherings Dill dill dill, the characters are Pickelhering, his wife, 
and three wooers, the wooers being a pedant called Herr Jan or Domine 
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Johannes, a wanderer called Don Jansa of Barbaria, and a gallant. The char- 
acters ascribed to the singspiel by Miss Lea—‘“‘a rich pantaloon, a braggart, a 
jealous husband Zani, his wife Margretha, and a wooer Dominus Johannes, 
or Pan Jan’’—are those of Waimer’s Elisa (1591), a play that Bolte conjec- 
tured had been influenced by the early jig which survives as the singspiel 
Piickelherings Dill dill dill. Thus in both cases the actual Italian names belong 
to sophisticated Continental plays related to German versions of jigs. More- 
over, according to such evidence as J could gather in my Elizabethan jig (pp. 
261-76), both singspiele probably drew figures from English and Germanic 
song, game, and farce, and were not influenced, very directly at least, by the 
commedia dell’ arte. 

As Miss Lea herself recognizes, she has a difficult body of material to 
handle in connection with the characters and incidents in English plays which 
merely on the basis of general resemblance might be regarded as having their 
source in the commedia dell’arte. In this period of free borrowing, especially 
from Italian literature, there is a strong presumption that Elizabethan play- 
wrights utilized both figures and motives from Italian popular comedy, 
though the evidence is not so clear as that for the borrowing of stock figures 
like the pedant and the braggart from the literary drama of Italy. Popular 
drama of this relatively late type repeated features that are to be found in 
jests, tales, romances, and plays of Europe generally during the Renaissance. 
For the characters Miss Lea realizes the difficulty of appraising parallels 
where the question of common origin or of a native English development can 
be raised (p. 392). There are in fact few cases in which she does not indicate 
a possibility of other sources than Italian popular comedy, or at least the possi- 
bility of what might be called contamination. Indeed, while it is probable 
that some of the characters studied do go back to the commedia dell’arte, even 
in regard to the relation of certain English clowns to the Zanni—one of the 
points on which Miss Lea seems most willing to commit herself--no convinc- 
ing criteria are given by which to decide through what channel the farcical 
traits of types common to several literary forms and to several European 
peoples may have reached the English dramatist. In the matter of plot Miss 
Lea eliminates plays with known literary sources, and confines herself to a 
few groups, chiefly of the early seventeenth century, with a number of 
features that cannot be definitely traced but reveal what she regards as an 
“accumulation of Italian characteristics” (p. 412). These plays are on the 
whole well handled. There is least justification, however, for the part of the 
discussion on which most emphasis is laid, the part which evidently stands for 
the high point of the two volumes—on the influence of the commedia dell’ arte 
on the Tempest. 

In the argument that the plot of the Tempest has been largely built up from 
elements belonging to the pastoral tradition of the commedia dell’arte (pp. 
442-53), Miss Lea follows the lead of F. Neri and H. D. Gray (see also M. 
Wolff in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XLVI [1910], 1-20). She has considerably 
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more material from the scenari to use for comparison, however. In addition 
to an analysis of the pastoral scenari in the first volume (pp. 201-12), she 
includes nine specimens of the type in Appendix G. The chief features stressed 
as common to the scenari and Shakespeare’s play are the shipwreck of two 
groups of strangers on an island, the rule of one of the strangers who is a 
magician, the relationships by which he revenges “an old wrong through the 
trial of lovers and the torments of spiriting,’”’ and the preservation of the unity 
of time by his renunciation of his art (p. 443). Miss Lea is forced, however, to 
admit a very considerable amount of re-working, as in the substitution of a 
pair of idealized lovers for the ‘‘wilful petulant shepherds and nymphs” of 
the scenari. For the treatment of the lovers she agrees that Shakespeare 
used some fairy tale, akin to Ayrer’s Die schéne Sidea, of a prince who wins a 
princess by bearing logs. But in general the old theory of editors that Shake- 
speare invented his plot has misled her, like her predecessors, into underesti- 
mating the importance of the recognized evidence as to sources. Not a word 
is said of the kindred tale of Eslava in Noches de invierno, though the briefest 
outline of the plot will show that it is more significant than the scenari for 
the problem of Shakespeare’s source. This tale has been translated into 
German and discussed in relation to the Tempest by G. Becker in Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, XLIII (1907), 153-68; it is given in a condensed English transla- 
tion by Misses Porter and Clark in their First Folio edition of the play; and it 
has been compared with various works showing similar motives by K. Fou- 
quet in chapter iv of his Jakob Ayrers “Sidea,” Shakespeares “Tempest” und 
das Médrchen. Dardanus, King of Bulgaria, who is a magician not unlike 
Prospero in temper, is deposed by the Emperor of Greece in the interest of the 
latter’s sons. He departs with his daughter in a little boat, and takes refuge 
in an idyllic palace at the bottom of the sea, where sirens, nereids, and dryads 
attend them and sing to them. Later he brings to their abode the emperor’s 
elder son, who has now been displaced by the younger. The young pair fall 
in love and marry. As the usurping brother sails by with his bride, the 
magician raises a tempest which destroys most of their ships. In the midst of 
terrors much like those described in the Tempest, he checks the storm and ap- 
pears before the prince and his bride to denounce them. In the end, by the 
death of the pair his son-in-law and daughter are restored to power. We have 
in this tale not general elements which need much modification, like those 
traced to the scenari by Miss Lea, but the articulated plot and many of the 
details used by Shakespeare. Ayrer’s play, very different in spirit, represents 
a variant in which the deposed magician-ruler, living with his daughter in a 
forest, controls a demon Runcifal, and captures a young prince, who is forced 
to undergo the trial of bearing logs. Shakespeare probably had a source which 
combined features of these two plots and varied from both—perhaps in the 
island setting instead of the undersea palace or the forest, for example— 
though no doubt he introduced changes of his own. It is further probable 
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that his source was truer to the basic fairy tale than either Eslava’s or Ayrer’s 
version. 

One indication of this is the folk elements in the treatment of the group 
of spirits and clowns in the Tempest, which further dissociate the play from 
the scenari. Especially Ariel and Caliban keep clear traces of their folk origin. 
Ariel and his followers, however, suggest spirits of nature like the sirens and 
nereids of Eslava since they control seas, dance on shores, and are free of the 
air. At least the basis of this adaptation to the sea form of the story, with 
spirits commanding winds and waves, is probably due to the source. On the 
other hand, Ariel retains also elements of the ordinary demon or spirit con- 
trolled by the witch or the magician—of the type preserved in the devil 
Runcifal of Die schéne Sidea—and he is akin to the English goblin in such 
tricks as pinching Caliban and the two clowns or leading them through bush 
and briar. Caliban, the uncouth or goblin-like son of the witch and a demon, 
is a familiar conception in folk lore. A triad not unlike that of the demonic 
servant, the witch, and her half-human son in the Tempest occurs in Jonson’s 
English pastoral, the Sad shepherd, where Puck-hairy, or Robin Goodfellow, 
the witch Maudlin, and her son Lorel have been added to the Robin Hood 
scenes as part of the native material. The groups in the two plays seem related 
despite the quality of Ariel and the traits of the American Indian given to 
Caliban through the influence of Montaigne and voyage literature. Caliban’s 
attempt on the honor of Miranda, which Miss Lea refers to the satyr element 
of the scenari, finds a certain parallel in the capture of Jonson’s heroine by the 
witch, to be wooed by her son and taken by force if necessary. The motive is 
of course familiar, however, in the satyr in all forms of pastoral poetry, and 
in the savage or wild man of romance. There seems to be sufficient evidence, 
then, that Shakespeare followed other sources than the scenari fairly closely 
in at least the main features of the Tempest. It is unfortunate that a mislead- 
ing general argument as to the nature of his sources should be repeated in a 
book of such importance for students as Miss Lea’s Italian popular comedy. 


C. R. BASKERVILL 
University of Chicago 


The tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Edited by Joun Dover WILson. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 
xcix +290. 

With the completion of the fourteen comedies in the New Cambridge 
Shakespeare, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has withdrawn as senior editor and 
Professor Wilson is in sole charge. For his first play he has chosen the greatest, 
and the one on which he has worked longest, in order to dedicate it to Sir 
Arthur in a gracious tribute to the connection now ending. Though the 
volume runs to nearly four hundred pages, the editorial work is compact. The 
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general conclusions as to text and interpretation are based on two volumes 
which Professor Wilson has already published on the text of Hamlet (re- 
viewed in Modern philology, XX XU [1934], 202-3) and on a third, promised 
shortly, to be entitled What happens in “Hamlet.”” The introduction of the 
present volume includes, however, a survey of these aspects of the play which 
seems adequate for the ordinary student. In the introduction and the notes 
reasons are given briefly, with some specific details, for the readings adopted 
in doubtful passages. Supplementing the introduction there is an admirably 
terse but rounded and full “Stage-history of Hamlet” in England from Bur- 
bage to the year 1933, written by Mr. Harold Child. The modernized text, 
with its re-worked stage directions and its so-called dramatic punctuation, 
continues the plan adopted for this edition. It is in the very full notes and the 
glossary serving as an index that we find the most important contribution of 
Professor Wilson’s //amlet, for explanation and glossing result from a long 
and elaborate study of all phases of the play. The notes add much valuable 
material to what two centuries of scholarship have yielded, and offer many 
convincing interpretations which will help to settle long-vexed problems. 
When individual notes call for challenge, it is largely because a broader point 
of view seems needed. In the matter of the frequent parallels cited from 
Montaigne, for instance, the problem arises whether the parallels are due to 
a study of Montaigne or to the common inheritance of the two writers in a 
body of classic precept and philosophic comment generally current, and to a 


period of change, when many attitudes and values of the idealistic Renais- 
sance were being questioned. As for the most vexed problem of all, the inter- 
pretation of Hamlet himself, though many aspects of Professor Wilson’s treat- 


ment seem to the present reviewer sound, the climax toward which he works, 
the claim that the character of Essex is reflected in Hamlet (pp. Ixv—Ixvi), 
represents an unfortunate prepossession in that it probably checks a complete 
weighing of the character on the basis of the text primarily. This is no place, 
however, for opening the endless round of arguments as to the character of 
Hamlet. Though challenges lie ahead of him, Professor Wilson is to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of a magnificent piece of work. 
C. R. BaskERVILL 
University of Chicago 


Themes and conventions of Elizabethan tragedy. By M. C. BrapBroox. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 
vili+ 275. 

It is an encouraging sign that scholars and critics of the Elizabethan drama 
are coming more and more to give proper place and pre-eminence to the 
words, to derive their speculations from the particular instance, and to under- 
stand better the conditions and conventions regulating the composition of the 
plays. We seem to have seen the last of the character studies of the Bradley 
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school—with its extreme instances in books on Shakespeare’s womenfolk 
and such matters; Professor E. E. Stoll and others have demonstrated 
Shakespeare’s plays as dramatic poems with a structure and set of conven- 
tions all their own, based on assumptions which were ready to hand with the 
Elizabethan audience—habits of listening, of reading, of association, and of 
symbolism. Hitherto the attempts of realistically minded critics to interpret 
the plays as straightforward psychological documents have called forth a 
good deal of ridicule from the professional psychologists and other readers of 
mental integrity who have been driven away from any appreciation of 
Klizabethan drama by critics who insisted on pointing out as the main beau- 
ties and attractions those very effects which the dramatists themselves never 
sought to achieve. And so it came about that sensitive readers recoiled from 
the whole Elizabethan drama, and welcomed the strictures of William Archer. 
Among them was Bernard Shaw himself, whose ever refreshing volumes of 
Dramatic opinions and essays are full of jests and japes at the expense of his 
predecessors in stagecraft. 

Their swagger and fustian, and their scraps of Cicero and Aristotle, passed for 
poetry and learning in their own day because their public was Philistine and 
ignorant. Today, without having by any means lost this advantage, they enjoy 
in addition the quaintness of their obsolescence, and, above all, the splendour of 
the light reflected on them from the reputation of Shakespeare... . . 


It is not difficult to see that this was the only honest attitude so long as such 
plays as The white devil and The revenger’s tragedy were read as though 
Webster and Tourneur had had the benefit of Freudian analysis and a couple 
of centuries of tradition in a realistic stage. Mr. Shaw himself was far too 
shrewd to be taken in by his own arguments, and in the following passage, for 
example, clearly shows that he had realized, if inadequately, that the words 
were to be listened to in a particular way: 

But when the worst has been said of Othello that can be provoked by its super- 
ficiality and staginess, it remains significant by the volume of its passion and the 
splendour of its word-music, which sweep the words up to a plane on which sense 
is drowned in sound. The words do not convey ideas: they are streaming ensigns 
and tossing branches to make the tempest of passion visible. 

But since the 1890’s, when these words were written, the whole subject has 
been re-examined, so that the present book is far from being the first blow 
struck on behalf of the new methods. Its value lies in its co-ordination and 
development of several themes, assimilating the material into a basis for a 
new interpretation of the facts, and specific examination of the entire output 
of three or four dramatists. The author’s purpose is to show that ‘‘beneath 
what may seem very arbitrary and trivial conventions, there was an underly- 
ing unity which makes into parts of a coherent whole, much that has seemed 
difficult to explain.” She defines these conventions as ‘an agreement between 
writers and readers, whereby the artist is allowed to limit and simplify his 
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material in order to secure greater concentration through a control of the 
distribution of emphasis.”” From the point of view expressed in the axiom, 
“The essential structure of the Elizabethan drama lies not in the narrative 
or the characters but in the words,” there follow demonstrations of the con- 
ventions of presentation, action, and speech, and the Elizabethan habits of 
reading, writing, and listening. 

It may be well to remember that such habits and conventions as Miss Brad- 
brook elucidates were already latent in the language long before the Eliza- 
bethan drama proper arrived. There was in the poetry of Wyatt and Surrey 
and their like a use of parentheses and asides, various planes of reference and 
inference used sometimes as a vehicle for ironic comment—devices, in short, 
which transformed the earlier lyric clarity into a spectroscopic clarity. The 
double or shifting planes of reference only needed the addition of the dramatic 
form to acquire full depth, too, and so to become in a sense three-dimensional. 
Then, too, there was the heritage of the Morality play and its secular de- 
velopment in the Tudor court interlude, which had fostered the habits of de- 
bate and direct connection between performers and audience. Of these habits 
Miss Bradbrook is able to say, ‘“‘Actually, the gradation between the frank 
appeal ad spectatores and the subtlest nuances of Shakespearean dramaturgy, 
make the dead-level of modern dialogue seem a very primitive affair.” 

The chapter on acting examines gesture and delivery as channels for the 
presentation of all these conventions to the groundlings themselves. Side by 
side with patterned action and patterned speech went the most violent capers 
and stentorian declamation, and ‘‘many of the parallels which are so difficult 
to see in reading could easily be stressed in the acting by a gesture, a similar 
grouping, or even the right tone of voice.” The flexibility which these differ- 
ent levels of acting gave to the drama, when contrasted with the dead-level 
stage traditions of the last century, “is the difference between a bicycle with 
a three-speed gear and one without one.” (A very Girtonian metaphor, by the 
way.) There follows treatment of the soliloquy, the aside, and subplots, and 
a spirited defense of the much-abused stock character, who is shown to fulfil 
a definite and valuable function. ‘First and second gentlemen were used as 
channels for conveying information to the audience; there was no effort to 
disguise the fact by making one of them into a comic clergyman and the other 
into a maiden aunt.’”’ The author sets her finger on one prime reason why all 
these fairly obvious and certainly very simple conventions have been hitherto 
unacknowledged: it is due to an unhistorical attitude toward Shakespeare, 
who alone of his contemporaries can be read and enjoyed without the under- 
standing of conditions which this present book will do so much to spread. 
For with Shakespeare the difficulty arises “from the difference between the 
realism with which he presents his characters and the conventional manner 
in which he motivates them. Leontes is perhaps the most striking example.” 
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We have seen what happens when the unfortunate colleagues of Shakespeare 
are read and studied as though they too had written “for all time.” 

This book explains why an audience of groundlings and courtiers alike 
should have paid so much more attention to the “poetry,” the words, than 
any comparable modern group of theater-goers. Of course, it has constantly 
been pointed out by the critics that such was the case, but none of them has 
ever made any pretense of explaining this, apart from a timid reference to 
the lack of stage properties and the consequent necessity for word-painting. 
After all, this only accounts for one small part of the poetry in the plays, and 
in any case it should have been obvious that in an age so much given to dis- 
play, the scanty equipment of the theaters was in the nature of an effect 
rather than a cause. Other things being equal, one would have expected a 
mighty stage panoply, for it is well known from the evidence of Henslowe’s 
diary and other sources how lavish was the expenditure on clothes for the 
actors. No, the truth is that the stage conventions made realism unnecessary. 
The converse cannot hold, for no period was better equipped to satisfy any 
demand for magnificent settings, had the conditions of presentation called 
for them. 

Miss Bradbrook’s fourth and fifth chapters show clearly that an audience 
which had in its school days been bred on the moral and rhetorical theories of 
poetry was alert in attendance upon the word and the sententious tag. ‘“Repe- 
tition of a word or a phrase would be noted instinctively as a reader picks up 
clues in a detective story to-day.’”’ Apprentices and housewives, dons from 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the worthy burghers of The 
knight of the burning pestle had all been brought up on “sentences,” letter- 
writers, conversation manuals, and other forms of formalized speech, and the 
circle was completed when the plays passed these old saws back into circula- 
tion via the gallants who came to write down the choicest scraps into their 
table-books. So that the possibility of varying the tone of a play by subtle 
transition from patterned speech to ordinary dialogue immeasurably ex- 
tended the scope of the playwright. 

Part II, an application to chosen playwrights of the author’s methods of 
analysis, is disappointing after the more general section. There is less pressure 
behind the writing, and the reader becomes irritated by the multiple-decker 
sandwiches of prose and quoted verse on each page, especially when this chop- 
and-change style is used to sketch in the plots. 

Some good points are made, however, such as the observation that in the 
pageant of Tamburlaine everything is seen from a generalized point of view 
of the hero, so that images are not particularized, and such events as the suffer- 
ings of Bajazet and the murder of the Damascene maidens do not excite 
sympathy. ‘There is no hint in the verse of the physical sufferings of the 
virgins; they are a set of innocent white dummies, without sticky blood like 
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Duncan’s. Their death is not shocking because it is not dramatically realised. 
They speak in the voice of public messengers, not of terrified women: 

Pity our plights. O pity poor Damascus! 

Pity old age.... 

Pity the marriage bed... . 

O then for these and such as we ourselves 

Pity, O pity, sacred Emperor [V, ii, 17 ff.]. 


Their acting was probably as formal as their speech.”’ 

After claiming for Cyril Tourneur’s plays a “‘constant connection between 
speech and action, so that the language is a living part of the story,” the au- 
thor passes on to Webster, in whose writing “disgust has been replaced by 
the sardonic.’’ She finds the difficulty of The white devil to be that ‘‘the feelings 
are meant to be naturalistic, but the characters are not.”” On behalf of Middle- 
ton she performs the delicate operation of making a marriage between plot 
and subplot in The changeling. Her brief diagnosis of ‘The decadence”’ is a 
brilliant piece of work, distinguishing between the “positive” decadence of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, betraying itself in the coarsening of feeling and the 
poetic fiber, the loss of detachment, the “substitution of assertion for state- 
ment,” and the use of “the emotional egg-whisk,” and the ‘‘negative de- 
-adence of attrition which is found in Ford and Shirley.” 

The kind of work done in this book should mean that henceforth de- 
tailed research on plays of the period will not be wasted, as has been the case 
with so much conscientious but unrelated and hence worthless work. Ade- 
quate monographs on such topics as the villain-hero or the revenge-conven- 
tions have catalogued without explaining, the plays have been treated as re- 
mote documents born between the covers of some stout library book, and no 
attempt has been made to refer them to the age or the author, except possibly 
to illuminate some small textual point. For such students the plays, however 
conscientiously studied, were not written by living men conditioned by a living 
age. After the information presented in Miss Bradbrook’s most welcome book, 
no one will now have an excuse for regarding them as anything else but that. 

GorLeEY Putt 
Yale University 


Wordsworth’s anti-climax. By WILLARD L. Sperry. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Pp. vii+228. 

In this little study Dean Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School attempts 
to account for that anticlimax in Wordsworth’s creative life which Professor 
Garrod, in one of his more exaggerative moments, has called the “most dis- 
mal’ in literary history. After penetratingly summing up and rejecting as 
inadequate the five most frequently accepted explanations of Wordsworth’s 
decline in poetic power—namely, the estrangement from Coleridge, the break- 
down of the Revolutionary ideal in France, the deep-lying Toryism in the 
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poet which came to the surface in the “later Wordsworth,’’ the secret remorse 
and sense of guilt over his illegitimate French daughter, and the attacks of 
the Edinburgh review—the author offers his own theory that the decline was 
not, after all, entirely unparalleled, and was indeed owing to a cause hitherto 
neglected by the poet’s critics. He seeks to show that the real question is how 
Wordsworth managed to hold his high level of achievement for so long as 
a decade, and to prove that the machinery of the poet’s genius was not only 
ruinously overworked but also subjected to the operation of a fatal theory 
of poetic art. 

To those who have read Professor Beatty’s brilliant reconstruction of 
Wordsworth from the doctrines of David Hartley, it will come as somewhat 
ironic that while Dean Sperry also finds (independently of Professor Beatty) 
that Wordsworth “received at [Hartley’s] hands the gift of poetic life,” we 
are nevertheless to believe that the poet “was self-immolated on the altar of 
his system’”’ (p.139), dying (aesthetically speaking) a victim to the theories 
which released and nourished his genius. Though the author denies that 
Coleridge’s influence was so deep that the withdrawal of it could cause Words- 
worth’s loss of power, he is certain that the associationism and the aesthetics 
of the School of Taste, in which Wordsworth was confirmed by the conversa- 
tions at Racedown and Alfoxden, led Wordsworth to sink his “entire poetic 
capital” in a single system or doctrine of poetic creativeness. That system, 
as suggested by Hartley and formulated by Alison, was backward-looking 
and gloomy. It placed an ominous emphasis on the restricted experience of 
the child; it focused the poetic mind on the limited world of the shepherd, the 
peasant, the beggar; it counseled a ‘‘wise passiveness” which “‘placed an undue 
confidence in the [perceptive] mechanism which [Wordsworth] had from 
Hartley and Alison as a reliable generator of imagination” (p.139); and, 
finally, it passed the sentence of death upon the imagination, as maturity 
lost the fresh perceptions of childhood, and convinced Wordsworth that he 
was predestined to outlive his own creative powers. That he “consented to 
his poetic death merely because a doctrinaire psychology required it” is the 
audacious conclusion to which Dean Sperry is led by the logic of his argument. 
The system was responsible alike for the marvelously fresh and intense poetry 
of the “golden decade” and for Wordsworth’s limitations in subject matter 
and treatment, for his later sterility, and for his withdrawal from so many of 
the poetically rich concerns of his own times. Such, in substance, is Sperry’s 
theory. It is one of the most cogent and persuasive treatments of the associa- 
tionist basis of Wordsworth’s poetry since Professor Beatty’s revealing study 
appeared in 1922. It does more than adequate justice to Wordsworth’s debt 
to David Hartley. 

But as a theory of Wordsworth’s creative life and death, it will strike many 
Wordsworthians as oversimplified. Dean Sperry’s exclusive use of Hartley to 
account for Wordsworth is no less vulnerable than has been Professor Beatty’s 
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in the light of researches by Professors Rader, Rea, Kortelling, and Stallknecht 
in the transcendental springs of Wordsworth’s genius, and by Professor 
Campbell in the background of sentimental morality and the tale of terror 
as explanatory of much that is otherwise puzzling in the Lyrical ballads. The 
present study fails to benefit by a whole school of Wordsworth interpretation. 
And this is not hard to explain. A good deal of the structure of Dean Sperry’s 
theory would at once give way if he admitted the great plastic influence of 
Coleridge’s transcendentalism, even while both poets were enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Hartley’s doctrines. Wordsworth met Coleridge at the very time 
when the latter poet, as Rader has shown, ‘‘was convinced that the problem of 
origin was too complex to solve by a mere resolution of a whole into its parts.”’ 
Wordsworth’s growth to power and his sudden decline can hardly be explained 
by a single influence, however rich and fertile. It may be said, in a sense, that 
associationism explains only the ‘‘descendental” in Wordsworth, as Coleridge 
and his theories help us to understand the transcendental. If we give due 
weight to the researches and interpretation of Garrod, Rader, and Stallknecht 
we shall have to consider Wordsworth’s greatest poetry as issuing from a 
union of Hartleyan associationism and Coleridgean transcendentalism (under 
forms most favorable to Wordsworth’s genius), and to conclude that the 
“dismal anticlimax”’ was due to a number of causes, of which the Hartleyan 
“system” was only one, and of which the estrangement from Coleridge was, 
as Garrod insists, an event which very definitely conditioned Wordsworth’s 
tragic loss. 

Dean Sperry’s study is stronger in its secondary features than in the 
achievement of its central aim. One cannot fail to admire its evidence of 
psychological insight, its combination of appreciation and reserve, its lumi- 
nous summaries of opposing views, and its realistic approach to the problem 
as a whole. It has that directness, boldness of conjecture, and freshness of 
treatment which one might expect from a Wordsworthian whose study of the 
poet is an avocation rather than a profession; and the author’s knowledge 
of the elements of the religious life, especially that of the mystic, is of course 
an asset of capital importance in his discussion of Wordsworth’s ethics, his 
religion, and his attitude toward Nature. By its very singleness of aim, the 
author’s argument proves provocative of a number of questions. Might not 
Wordsworth’s decline have occurred inevitably, and apart from any doc- 
trinal influences, as did Browning’s? Does not the ingrowing egotism of Words- 
worth at twenty-seven, when he projects the enormous outlines of The recluse, 
go far toward suggesting the possibility of early decay, of withdrawing from 
the political and social realities of his time, until the poet becomes merely 
the “later Wordsworth’’? If he had carried his emulation of Milton to its 
logical end, he would have vibrated with the total dilemma of his age, instead 
of impoverishing the seeds of his genius by a dear-bought tranquillity. Hartley- 
anism does not wholly explain that withdrawal, since Wordsworth was at the 
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same time a transcendentalist, whose transcendentalism, like that of Carlyle, 
might conceivably have kept him in vital touch with his own day. We have 
yet to formulate a theory for the death of the poet in Wordsworth. It is one 
of the most attractive yet perilous problems in Wordsworth criticism. It still 
awaits solution. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


Two poems by Emily Bronté: With the Gondal background of her poems and 
novel. By FANNIE ELiIzABETH RatcHFrorD. Austin, Tex.: Von Boeck- 
mann-Jones Co., 1934. Pp. 44. 

Taking a pair of Emily Bronté’s poems, “Love’s rebuke” and “Remem- 
brance,” as her text, Miss Ratchford has made available in this limited edi- 
tion her interpretation of the story of the imaginary doings of the Gondal 
race which formed the background of most of Emily’s poems and some of 
Anne’s. Those who have followed Miss Ratchford’s work on the Bronté 
manuscripts are aware of her peculiar fitness for this difficult task and will 
welcome her account of the Gondals even when it sometimes depends, as for 
lack of evidence it often must, largely upon her intuitions for its theories. 
The great stumblingblock in the way of critics of Emily Bronté’s poems is the 
large number of extant manuscripts in the author’s hand. As these manu- 
scripts contain the signatures of the imaginary authors, who were personages 
in the Gondal stories, no proper understanding of the poems was possible until 
the appearance of C. W. Hatfield’s edition, based on the manuscripts then 
known to him, in 1923. Since that time almost as many more new manu- 
scripts have turned up. Miss Ratchford’s book incidentally corrects some of 
the readings of the 1923 text and gives at least one important new signature, 
the name “Blanche” attached to the song on page 87. The most striking il- 
lustration of the difficulties caused by the frequent turning-up of new material 
is the fact that, since the appearance of the book now under review, the exam- 
ination of a previously unseen manuscript has caused Miss Ratchford to decide 
that ‘‘Love’s rebuke” was not written by Julius but by another character in 
the Gondal story. 

Here for the first time is a clear account of the origin of this story and its 
development. The career of the Emperor Julius, one of the most important 
characters, is traced with some definiteness, but in the history of Rosina, his 
wife, Miss Ratchford has been obliged to construct an interesting but some- 
what unsubstantial theory. Knowing that Charlotte in her juvenilia often 
gave different names to the same character at different times, she believes 
that we should identify Rosina with the lady called Augusta in the poems 
about Douglas and with the “‘Sidonian deity”’ of the Aspin Castle series. She 
also suggests that it was Rosina who seduced Fernando from his allegiance to 
his childhood sweetheart. This series of identifications may seem wholly un- 
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founded to some, but, coming from a person of Miss Ratchford’s unrivaled 
knowledge of the field, they deserve serious consideration. If they could be 
established by further evidence, they would show that the Gondal story was 
much more unified than it appears at present. 

The second section of the book deals with Charlotte’s statements about 
Emily and with the relation of the poems to Wuthering Heights. Her con- 
clusion that “the spirit of Wuthering Heights in all its varying range is fully 
accounted for in the Gondal poems’”’ is supported by many detailed passages, 
and she suggests that its plot incidents and material setting were probably 
anticipated in Emily’s lost prose writings about Gondal. In connection with 
Charlotte, Miss Ratchford raises an important point. This is her startling 
contention that Charlotte’s account of her discovery of Emily’s poems was an 
intentional obscuring of the truth. She maintains that “‘it is impossible to be- 
lieve that she was ignorant of her sister’s work, for the parallelism of the 
Angrian and Gondal cycles is too close to admit of the possibility that the 
writer of either was ignorant of the work of the other at any stage of either 
story.’’ She believes that Emily’s reluctance to join in the proposed publica- 
tion was not due to her unwillingness to publish her work but to ‘“Charlotte’s 
insistence that the poems must be revised to hide their Gondal origin.” This 
strikes directly at the traditional picture of Emily as one who privately 
hoarded her writings, showing them only to Anne and shrinking from allowing 
anyone else to see them. If the interrelation of the Gondal and Angrian stories 
can be definitely proved—and here Miss Ratchford is talking about something 
which she knows better than anyone else—we shall all have to revise our con- 
ception of Emily’s character. 

In spite of the brevity of the present study, which was designed by the 
publishers only for a collector’s item, it adds immensely to our understanding 
of Emily’s poems. It is, in fact, indispensable to any adequate understanding 
of the story they tell. Its various theories must wait for final appraisal until 
the appearance of the larger work which Miss Ratchford is now completing. 


LEICESTER BRADNER 


Brown University 
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Although there are only too many perfunctory summaries of German liter- 
ary history, an account which brings new judgments and a clear organization 
is heartily welcome. The first volume of the Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 
by T. C. van Stockum and J. van Dam (Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1934; pp. 
xli+315), which covers German literature down to 1700, is such a work. 
Perhaps one’s first comment is that it might have been written in Dutch 
rather than German, since the authors and the publisher are resident in the 
Netherlands. To an outsider a brief but compendious history of German 
literature in Dutch would seem to have been an entirely meritorious under- 
taking. At this distance, however, one cannot criticize the reasons for prefer- 
ring German. The estimate of a literary history concerns itself, I suppose, 
with the proportions of space given to various authors, the correctness and 
freshness of judgments, the success in carrying out the plan of organization, 
etc. I should differ with the authors in the matter of proportions. Forty-five 
pages of introductory materials deal with problems of definition and organ- 
ization, the earliest literature which can be deduced or reconstructed from 
allusions, and translations and glosses. This seems to me to be devoting an 
unduly large share of three hundred and ten pages to comparatively incidental 
subjects. Criticism and appraisal of the literary monuments are expressed 
clearly and appositely, and the organization is admirable. One might quarrel 
with one or anothersdetail: Hans Rosenpliit (p. 188) is no Meistersinger; the 
treatment (p. 270) of the sixteenth-century jestbooks is too brief (Kirchhof’s 
Wendunmut is novel for the introduction of stories taken from local tradition; 
the transition of the genre into collections of epigrams and bon mots might 
have been suggested), etc. The characterization of various periods is excel- 
lent. The significance of mysticism, for example, is amply treated, and 
foreign influences are justly estimated. One might perhaps have expected to 
hear more of Dutch connections—Heinrich Bebel’s Proverbia germanica (p. 
244) is, for example, the reaction of the purist and humanist to the (probably) 
Dutch Proverbia communia; but in this regard the authors have leaned back- 
ward. They express regret for their inability to give bibliographical indica- 
tions, and the omission is all the more unfortunate because they mention 
many hitherto little noticed works. Authors and publisher are to be con- 
gratulated on this excellent short account of German literature.—A. T. 


The world’s slight interest in Portuguese literature is due rather to Portu- 
gal’s weakness as a nation than to lack of merit in her writers. Few foreigners 
can read the language; translations scarcely exist. In a novel-reading age the 
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very name of Eca de Queiroz is unknown even to many of the cultured. Al- 
though writing for a French public, readers of all lands will profit by George 
Le Gentil’s excellent manual (La littérature portugaise [Paris: Armand Colin, 
1935]). Within the brief space of two hundred pages are included all the 
essential facts and criticism. As in his previous writings M. Le Gentil strikes 
a happy balance between erudition and readableness. It is to be hoped that 
his excellent little book will revive interest in one of the most interesting and 
neglected of literatures.—G. T. N. 


Studies in the field of Germanic mythology and religion have been abun- 
dant in recent years. The archaeological remains have been studied for new 
clues, the sources have been reprinted in convenient form, and the materials 
have been used to inspire nationalism. Many of the best recent special studies 
have come from the pen of Jan de Vries in Leiden. Now we have the first 
fruits in his Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte I, Einleitung: Die vorgeschicht- 
liche Zeit, Religion der Siidgermanen (“Grundriss der germanischen Philo- 
logie,” Vol. XII, Part I [Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1935]; pp. iv+335). 
Previous accounts of Germanic mythology have applied one or another 
fundamental principle—inheritance from an “Aryan” past, borrowing from a 
higher culture (ordinarily Christianity), interpretation in the light of anthro- 
pological parallels—to the exclusion of any other interpretation. No doubt 
some truth inheres in all of these principles, but the champion has usually 
been carried away with enthusiasm for his own theory and has seen every- 
thing from one point of view. In no subject, perhaps, is the adherence to a 
single mode of interpretation more dangerous and misleading than in Ger- 
manic mythology. Jan de Vries brings an exhaustive knowledge of the facts 
as well as a keen and unbiased judgment to his task. The title of his book 
indicates that it deals with religious practice rather than myth. It can fairly 
be rated as the standard work on Germanic religious history.—A. T. 





The use of dreams in the various medieval literatures has been discussed 
again and again. The latest study, G. D. Kelchner, Dreams in Old Norse litera- 
ture and their affinities in folklore (Cambridge: University Press, 1935; pp. 
ii+154), summarizes a large number of dreams found in the sagas and classi- 
fies them. Except for K. G. W. Henzen, Ueber die Tréuwme in der altnord- 
ischen Sagaliteratur (diss.; Leipzig, 1890), to which Miss Kelchner refers fre- 
quently, works in other literatures are not mentioned. I cite for the sake of 
comparison: J. Albert, “Schlaf und Traum bei Calderon,” Festschrift Ludwig 
Urlichs (Wiirzburg, 1880), which may illustrate the discussions of the study 
of dreams in an obvious instance in literature; E. Benezé, Das Traummotiv in 
der mittelhochdeutschen Dichtung und in alten deutschen Volksliedern (“Sagen- 
und litterarhistorische Untersuchungen,” I [Halle, 1897]); E. C. Ehrens- 
perger, ‘Dream words in Old and Middle English,’ PMLA, XLVI (1931), 
80-89 (containing some comment on dreams); M. N. How, Dreams and visions 
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in English poetry (London, 1916); W. S. Messer, The dream in Homer and 
Greek tragedy (‘Columbia University studies in classical philology” [New 
York, 1918]); R. Mentz, Die Traéume in den altfranzésischen Karls-und Artuse- 
pen (‘“‘Ausgaben und Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philo- 
logie,’””’ LX XIII [Marburg, 1888]); W. Schmidt, Trawm und Vision in der 
erzihlenden Dichtung des deutschen Mittelalters (‘‘Forschungen zur deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur,” XV [Miinster, 1934]); J. B. Stearns, Studies of the 
dream as a technical device in Latin epic and drama (Princeton Univ. diss.; 
Lancaster, Pa., 1927); J. Struve, Das Traummotiv im englischen Drama des 
16. Jahrhunderts (diss.; Kiel, 1913). In addition to such collections of ma- 
terials, essays like B. Biichsenschiitz, Traum und Traumdeutung im Alterthume 
(Berlin, 1868); F. O. Hey, Der Traumglaube der Antike: ein historischer 
Versuch (Programm; Munich, 1908) and Die Wurzeln der griechischen Religion 
in besonderem Zusammenhange mit dem Traumglauben (Programm; Neuburg 
a.D., 1910), and the handbooks of mythology might have been useful. I have 
not seen H. J6nasson, Draumar; erindi flutt i Reykavik i Februar 1912 (Rey- 
kavik, 1912). For helpful comment on the background of Old English 
oneiromantic lore see O. Cockayne, Leechdoms, wortcunning, and starcraft of 
early England (London, 1864-66), III, ix—-x, and ‘‘De somniorum eventu”’ 
(pp. 169-76, 199-215). Miss Kelchner does not draw on the medieval hand- 
books of dream-lore. For an introduction to the field see M. Hélin, La clef 
des songes (‘‘Documents scientifiques du XV* siécle,”’ II {Paris, 1925]). Com- 
parison with the psychological interpretation of dreams does not fall within 
the limits Miss Kelchner sets—and probably it is wisely omitted. She might 
have enlarged the folkloristic parallels by reference to H. F. Feilberg’s Bidrag 
til en ordbog over jyske almuesmél (Copenhagen, 1886-1914) and the slips of 
bibliographical collectanea he bequeathed to the Dansk Folkemindesamling 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen (see H. Ellekilde, FF communications, 
LXXXV [1929], 173). Occasional use of some of these titles would have been 
helpful. I should, for example, be tempted to connect the dream of the hero 
in the shape of a faleon with Kriemhild’s dream of Siegfried or with an epic 
convention of such a dream (see Kelchner, pp. 23, 29 n. 1). Again, the dream 
of heaven and hell (Kelchner, p. 37) is a firmly established medieval literary 
tradition. Touching some minor matters, I offer some suggestions. The 
biblical parallel ““Caput autem mulieris vir’ (I Cor. 11:3; ef. Ephes. 5:23) to 
“Var ba ‘kapinn,’ pvi ma urinn er kvinnunnar h6éfu” is more significant than 
the Irish one cited on page 59. Comment on the decay of the sagas is inci- 
dental to the purpose of the book, but since it is referred to, Liest¢l’s remarks 
on the tradition of telling sagas in Norway could be appropriately added. Al- 
though jétunn, ‘giant,’ has been etymologized as ‘eater’ and therefore as 
‘eater of corpses,’ C. W. von Sydow has argued effectively against the inter- 
pretation (see “Jiittarna i mytologi och folktro,’’ Folkminnen och folktankar, 
VI [1919], 52-96). Miss Kelchner’s attractive volume provides an introduc- 
tion to a difficult subject and a useful collection of materials.—A. T. 
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John R. Reinhard’s diligent collection entitled The survival of Geis in 
mediaeval romance (Halle: Niemeyer, 1933; pp. xii+441) brings together a 
vast amount of systematically arranged evidence concerning the taboos found 
in early Irish literature. In brief, he provides a dictionary of the Irish taboos 
with parallels from the medieval English and French romances. One might 
perhaps find unwise the exclusion of the few German romances—notably 
Ulrich von Zatzkhoven’s Lanzelet-—which have primary value as sources. 
Interpretative comment is drawn chiefly from Sumner and Keller, The science 
of society, and J. G. Frazer’s works. If I were to suggest another general work 
which might have been consulted with profit, I should name the Handwérter- 
buch des deutschen Aberglaubens. The arrangement of the taboos might have 
been co-ordinated with Stith Thompson’s Motif-index, and something might 
have been made of the numbering of the geasa in the first half of the book. 
Since one must draw the line somewhere, Reinhard has possibly gone as far 
as we can ask. In sum, he presents as complete a catalogue of the taboos as 
he can and supplies a commentary based on the obvious sources. The objec- 
tions which have been made elsewhere to his system of classification do not 
appear to me to be well founded. In particular, a chronological arrangement 
does not seem suited to his purposes. To be sure, there might perhaps have 
been some discussion of the geasa in the light of their relative ages, but then 
Reinhard undertook to study the survival of geis in medieval romance and 
not the origin and history of taboo in Ireland. For the latter purposes he has 
assembled a vast deal of useful evidence; it remains for an Irish scholar to 


analyze and interpret it. Reinhard’s aim, however, is to illuminate the be- 
ginnings of medieval romance rather than to study a characteristic feature of 
early Irish custom or to provide a folkloristic handbook. He achieves his 
purpose. He provides materials for a fuller and more correct appreciation of 
the elements composing medieval romance and shows how these materials 
can be employed in literary interpretation.—A. T. 


A recent important contribution to the study of English saints’ lives deals 
with the literary and cultural aspects rather than the ecclesiastical and 
hagiographical aspects of the genre. Rudolf Kapp’s Heilige und Heiligenleben 
in England: Studien zum 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, I (Halle: Niemeyer, 1934; 
pp. xiili+372) seeks to estimate the influence of saints’ legends on English 
life and literature and to characterize the variations both in the legends and 
in the attitudes toward them. This admirable work will find a place on the 
scholar’s shelf beside Gerould’s excellent introduction to the subject. It de- 
serves an even wider public than the scholarly one. Kapp’s analysis of tastes 
in reading at various periods falls in line with investigations which are being 
carried on in this country in entirely different fields. The first volume carries 
the discussion down to the end of the sixteenth century, ending in an ap- 
preciative comment on Spenser’s relation to legends. Kapp holds forth the 
hope of a continuation. One can only regret that circumstances forced him 
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to excise about one-third of his materials and to discard for the most part all 
comparative notes. The suggestion of problems for further study is com- 
mendable. The proposed bibliography of hagiographical materials (p. 14) is 
an enormous task, but a judicious limitation to one or another field, e.g., to 
manuscripts, is entirely feasible. Particularly important and interesting is 
the stress laid on the local cults. Study of such cults in England has been al- 
most entirely neglected. It forms a very attractive object for future investi- 
gation.—A. T. 


R. Menéndez Pidal, with the collaboration of E. Varén Vallejo, in editing 
the so-called polymetric version of the Historia troyana (Madrid: Revista de 
filologia espafiiola, Anejo XVIII [1934]), has reconquered for the older Spanish 
literature a work little studied and previously inaccessible, except for the 
lyric portion. Critics had placed this work in the second half of the four- 
teenth century. By linguistic and metrical arguments Menéndez seeks to 
show that it was probably written around 1270, contemporary with the latter 
portion of Alfonso’s Crénica general. The Historia troyana is transmitted in 
fragmentary form in two MSS. Over two-thirds of the original has been lost. 
The prose portion is a somewhat slavish translation of Benoit de Sainte- 
More, but the verses frequently interspersed are original, and their study fills 
in a lacuna in the history of medieval Spanish prosody. Menéndez shows that 
this verse is based on a fixed syllable count. There is much wealth of strophe 
structure, and some of the verse forms are nowhere else to be found in Spanish 
poetry. The elaborate study of the verse here printed is the most valuable 
portion of the present contribution. There is also a glossary to the text. In 
the absence of a dictionary of Old Spanish such glossaries are invaluable.— 
G. T.N. 

The second volume of Rossi’s edition of the Familiari of Petrarch (the first 
volume was reviewed in Modern philology for August, 1934) was published 
late in 1934. It contains Books V—XI of these letters, thus coming not quite 
to the midpoint of the collection. The remaining thirteen books will require 
two more volumes, so that the Familiari as a whole will occupy four volumes 
instead of three as originally planned. This involves changes in numeration 
for all the last seven volumes of the Edizione nazionale (for the original plan 
see Modern philology for August, 1927, pp. 113-14). 

Other changes in plan, according to the latest prospectus, are the selection 
of Festa as editor of the Bucolicum carmen, of Carrara (in succession to Pio 
Rajna) as editor of the De vita solitaria, of Umberto Bosco (also in succession 
to Rajna) as editor of the Invectives, and of Arnaldo Foresti as joint editor, 
with Schiaffini, of the Canzoniere and the Trionfi—E. H. W. 


Spanish scholars have long ceased to expect of the ‘Biblioteca universal”’ 
series any other merit than that of cheapness. Perhaps because the German 
“Bibliotheca romanica” has proved that economy and careful text editing 
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are not irreconcilable, the “Biblioteca universal” has in Volume CXCII 
presented a critical text of Lope de Vega’s Noche de San Juan, prepared by 
Homer Serfs. Critical apparatus is rightly reduced to a minimum, but the 
work is well and carefully done. If this raising of standards is maintained in 
subsequent volumes, the usefulness of the series should be much increased.— 


ae eS 


José F. Montesinos, that indefatigable student and editor of Lope de Vega, 
has prepared as the eighth volume of the “Teatro antiguo espafiol”’ series a 
text of that author’s Barladn y Josafat (Madrid: Centro de estudios histéri- 
cos, 1935). The play in question is so mediocre that its intrinsic merit scarcely 
justifies the care lavished upon its text; but other considerations make its 
publication most welcome to students. Lope’s autograph plays are compara- 
tively few. This, preserved in the Ilchester collection, is autograph through- 
out. It throws light on the great improviser’s methods of composition. Cor- 
rections are few and were made in the process of writing, not afterward. 
They betray the poet’s hesitations and uncertainties as to what should follow 
next. Obviously his plot had not been carefully thought out. Crude errors 
uncorrected suggest that Lope did not even trouble to re-read his completed 
play. This may have been his usual practice in writing plays, but more care 
was certainly expended on his sonnets and shorter lyrics. The version of the 
Barlaén now presented to us differs greatly from the wretchedly edited 
Academy edition which represents a later re-worked version. Sefior Monte- 
sinos offers much valuable literary criticism and extensive notes revealing 
wide erudition and a careful method.—G. T. N. 


Antonio Lépez de Vega, best known as a poet, was also a radical of the 
court of Felipe IV. His Paradozas racionales, cast in the dialogue form, was 
licensed for the press in 1654 with enthusiastic praise on the censor’s part, but 
publishers looked askance at his subversive wares. Now for the first time the 
Paradoxas is published by Erasmo Buceta (Madrid: Revista de filologia 
espafiola, Anejo X XI [1935]). It is ironical to note that what once was heresy 
is now merely common sense. Among the theses defended by Lépez are the 
following: that pride of birth is “ridiculous vanity”; that public office is 
onerous and to seek it argues a cerebral lesion on the part of the seeker; that 
war is a brutality unworthy of man and the soldier’s so-called bravery merely 
fierceness; that what is commonly called honor is a mad tyranny. Mr. 
Buceta prefaces his text with a valuable biography and critical appreciation.— 
G. T.N. 


Students and teachers of eighteenth-century English literature will wel- 
come Chesterfield: letters and other pieces, edited by Richmond P. Bond 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday-Doran, 1935). The selections, well propor- 
tioned and well chosen, represent all the various types of Chesterfield’s literary 
work—the letters to his son, his godson, and his friends, the essays from the 
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World, the speech on the playhouse bill, the characters, and the poems—and 
are provided with a full introduction, a bibliography, and helpful explanatory 
notes. It is gratifying to see some recognition accorded the essays, and in his 
introduction, which is a good summary of the most recent significant scholar- 
ship and criticism concerning Chesterfield, the man and his work, the editor 
does good service to his readers by defining the general nature of Chester- 
field’s background of ideas and by emphasizing the fact that the letters to 
the son were never intended for the reading public, but were private com- 
munications to an individual who was expected to follow a career in the foreign 
service and whose deficiencies in the art of pleasing account for the writer’s 
repetitious stress on the graces. The discussion of the early reception of the 
letters to the son, a fascinating chapter in Chesterfield’s reputation, should 
perhaps have recognized Sidney Lewis Gulick’s Yale dissertation (1933), The 
publication and reception of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his son, 1773-1800, 
which contains a valuable bibliographical study of the editions of the letters 
to 1800.—Virait B. HELTZEL. 


A pamphlet of two hundred twenty-nine pages entitled John Gibson Lock- 
hart, a critical study, by Gilbert Macbeth, recently issued as Volume XVII, 
Nos. 3-4, of the ‘Illinois studies in language and literature” (University of 
Illinois Bulletin, February 26, 1935), is one of the most valuable of several 
recent studies of minor authors of the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, it is only by comparison with the greatest that Lockhart can fairly 
be called ‘‘minor,” and without overestimating his subject Mr. Macbeth 
thoroughly demonstrates the real importance of Scott’s son-in-law as an 
extremely brilliant and versatile biographer and critical journalist. His least 
important work, as novelist and poet, is properly subordinated in Divisions I 
and II. The treatment of the brief biography of Burns and the elaborate, 
Boswellian one of Scott (Division VII) is wisely made brief because these have 
been Lockhart’s best-known works. And very reasonably the bulk of the 
study deals with the literary criticism, mostly contributed to Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh magazine and the Quarterly review. A particularly valuable section 
has to do with Lockhart’s part in the spread in Great Britain of the German 
historical methods of criticism of the Schlegels and others. It is evident that 
Lockhart deserves a place beside Coleridge and Carlyle in this service. 

Naturally Lockhart’s share in the Blackwood abuse of Keats receives con- 
siderable attention, and is accounted for by Lockhart’s youth, his natural 
taste for raillery and sarcasm, the political animus of a Tory magazine against 
the radical Hunt and his friends, and the strong incentive of Blackwood’s 
young men to attract attention to “Maga” at any cost. Mr. Macbeth seems 
discreet and reasonable in his discussion of this unfortunate “(Cockney Poet”’ 
episode in Lockhart’s career. 

I notice some minor errors, e.g., the statement in a footnote on page 109 
that Lockhart reviewed “a volume of verse’ by Cornelius Webb, whose un- 
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lucky lines mentioning Hunt and Keats provided an unconsciously humorous 
text for the articles on the “Cockney School of poetry.”” ““Webbe’s Glances at 
life in city and suburb” (mentioned on p. 218 as a book reviewed by Lockhart 
in the Quarterly) was a collection of essays and stories, not poems. Other small 
points of criticism might be mentioned, but nothing to lessen seriously the 
value of the study. 

The bibliography on pages 210-23 is particularly useful for the extensive 
lists of Lockhart’s contributions to Blackwood’s (1817-46) and to the Quarterly 
(1826-52). Naturally there are cases in which the authorship cannot be cer- 
tainly known; but Mr. Macbeth seems to have handled judiciously the evi- 
dence provided by such authorities as Mrs. Oliphant’s Annals of a publishing 
house: William Blackwood and his sons, Andrew Lang’s important Life and 
letters of Lockhart, and Miss Hildyard’s recent (1931) study, Lockhart’s literary 
criticism.—GEORGE L. MarsH. 


Barry Cornwall, a biography of Bryan Waller Procter, by Richard Willard 
Armour (Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1935), is evidently an attempt to 
make popular use of material collected by the author for a Harvard doctoral 
dissertation. An orderly biographical sketch of a little over a hundred pages 
is followed by seventy-five pages devoted to discussion of Procter’s writings; 
then by about one hundred thirty pages of letters—eighty-nine chosen 
from about three hundred which the author says he has collected. Interest 
in “Barry Cornwall” rests mainly on the fact that he “knew every important 
man of letters from Lamb to Swinburne,” as we are told on the jacket of this 
book. Born about two months before Byron and a school-fellow with Byron 
at Harrow, Procter lived until 1874, idolized beyond reason, and frequently 
visited in his eighties by the young Swinburne. But “Barry Cornwall” was 
always, as Carlyle wrote to Jane Welsh, “‘a small poet”; ‘‘a poet by the ear 
and the fancy, but his heart and intellect are not strong’’; and the reader of 
this biography feels disappointment that all the acquaintance with great con- 
temporaries should have yielded so little. Procter’s own Autobiographical 
fragment, published in 1877 by Coventry Patmore, is vague, containing little 
of importance regarding the people he knew; and Mr. Armour does not add 
as much as one hoped—evidently because Procter’s records of contempo- 
raries and their records of him are scanty, not through any inadequacy of Mr. 
Armour’s research. 

Even the letters chosen for printing are also disappointing. The earliest one 
is to Southey (1819)—a mere note accompanying a copy of the writer’s first 
book. There are one to Carlyle of 1845; two to Browning (1844, 1854); six 
to Landor, sprinkled along from 1839 to 1856. All but twenty are to John 
Forster, who because of his relations with other contemporaries more im- 
portant than Procter—e.g., Landor, Carlyle, Dickens, Browning—seems to 
deserve more study than he has yet received. 
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Though “Barry Cornwall” is now remembered as a minor poet chiefly for 
a few songs, he gained a great contemporary reputation by his Dramatic 
scenes in 1819, followed quickly by two similar collections (partly simple nar- 
ratives) in the following year, and by a tragedy, Mirandola, which was staged 
with considerable success in 1821. The “dramatic scenes,” as is rightly noted , 
were much like what Landor’s most dramatic Imaginary conversations of a few 
years later would be if in blank verse. In both ‘‘dramatic scenes” and narra- 
tive poems Procter used several stories from Boccaccio, including (in A 
Sicilian story) the one on which Keats based Isabella; and more than one con- 
temporary critic preferred ‘““Barry Cornwall’s” version. Indeed, a comparison 
of contemporary estimates of Shelley and Keats and of this minor poet pro- 
vides interesting evidence on the eccentricities of temporary popularity. 

The book is not free from occasional crudities of style; but Mr. Armour 
shows discrimination in avoiding the common tendency to overpraise a neg- 
lected writer about whom one has learned more than others know. There is a 
comprehensive bibliography, including a long list of periodical comments on 
Procter. The book is of unquestionable value to students of nineteenth- 
century literature—Grorce L. Marsu. 


German words which can be traced back to the New World provide a 
means of measuring the cultural influence of America on Europe. In a recent 
publication, Der Einfluss der neuen Welt auf den deutschen Wortschatz, 1498- 
1800 (““Germanische Bibliothek,” II, 35 [Heidelberg: Winter, 1933]; pp. 166), 
Philip Motley Palmer lists such words found in one hundred seventy-nine 
books of travel printed in Germany between 1497 and 1797. This is a great 
improvement on previous efforts in the same direction, notably on Lokotsch’s 
Etymologisches Wéorterbuch der amerikanischen (indianischen) Worter im 
Deutschen (Heidelberg, 1926). Bloomfield’s review (Modern philology, XXIV 
[1926-27], 489-91) of Lokotsch might have been useful to Palmer, and for a 
later comer the admirable study of R. Loewe, ‘Ueber einige europiiische 
Worter exotischer Herkunft,” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
LX (1933), 145-84; LXI (1933), 37-136, is now available. Palmer’s list is an 
interesting chapter in German cultural history and incidentally also in Eng- 
lish cultural history, for he finds many words used in German before their 
appearance in English has been noted. He includes words of American origin, 
e.g., ‘‘tobacco,”’ where he might have mentioned R. B. Dixon, ‘Words for 
tobacco in the American Indian languages,’”’ American anthropologist, XXII 
(1921), 19 ff. (see also Loewe, LXI, 61-67); European formations on American 
word bases, e.g., ““Chinchilla’”’; European corruptions of American words, e.g., 
“Hiangematte”; and European names for American objects, e.g., ‘“Kaktus,’’ 
“Zigarre.”’ Ready reference would have been facilitated by listing all the 
words in a single alphabet (those of doubtful or non-American origin which 
are now in an appendix might have been indicated by an asterisk) and by 
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more abundant use of cross-references. “Barbar” (Indian) is under ‘Indi- 
aner,” but not under “Barbar”; “Granadilla” is under “Passionsblume’”’; 
“Tiirkischer Hahn” is under “Indianischer Hahn,” although ‘“Tiirkisches 
Korn’”’ is duly listed. It would be interesting to know when and how ‘“Turk- 
ish’ came to be used for things American. Palmer’s book is useful and instruc- 
tive.—A. T. 


Lexicographers squeamishly neglect certain English words. Familiar 
enough in popular speech, these words belong to a part of our vocabulary 
which Robert Browning characterizes as ‘A crudity or two,/ Such short and 
simple statement of the case/ As youth chalks on our walls at spring of 
year” (The ring and the book, “Count Guido Franceschini,” ll. 593 ff.). The 
history of these words is very difficult to trace because illustrative quotations 
are almost impossible to obtain. In a recent brochure (Lexical evidence from 
folk-epigraphy in western North America: a glossarial study of the low element 
in the English vocabulary [Paris, 1935]; pp. 83), which is of necessity privately 
printed, A. W. Read collects examples from actual use and appends references 
to the occasional citations in standard dictionaries and in special lexica con- 
cerned with similar materials. The collectanea in Kryptadia and Anthropo- 
phyteia—not cited by Read—are largely duplications of more easily available 
sources. Some examples might have been drawn from a literature which, al- 
though printed, hides from the light. This literature has at least one or two 
“classics.”” Modern fiction provides rather abundant examples: O‘Hara’s 
Appointment in Samara is a sufficient illustration. These words belong to 
various layers: (1) a Germanic stratum exemplifying the grammatical and 
morphological peculiarities of native words, (2) a stratum of loan-words 
(chiefly Romance) belonging to all periods of our linguistic history, and (3) 
a stratum of words used metaphorically and often of recent origin in this use. 
In the lack of sufficient illustrative examples, the identification and proper 
characterization of the last class is necessarily difficult. Several of the words 
cited impress me as altogether casual metaphors and therefore of slight im- 
portance to the lexicographer or anyone else. A famous instance of this meta- 
phorical diction is not cited by Read since it does not belong to the kind of 
sources on which he draws. This instance—it can properly be termed ‘‘aure- 
ate’’—is the speech on the name of Arkansas alluded to in the Nation some 
years since. Read’s preface is an eloquent plea for a sensible attitude toward 
these words.—A. T. 


In his Principles of literary criticism published some years ago Mr. I. A. 
Richards suggested that the aesthetic value of poetry depended wholly upon its 
value as psychological experience. While inability to distinguish between the 
aesthetic and the non-aesthetic functions of art has not been uncommon in 
criticism, Mr. Richards’ unquestionable knowledge of psychology, perfectly 
genuine in its own province but inapplicable in aesthetic, lent to his theories 
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both a difference and a false authority. Since the appearance of the Principles 
one may trace the development of a school of criticism unmistakably Rich- 
ardian. The theorists of this school indorse, tacitly or explicitly, the ideas 
expressed in the quotation from Arnold which Mr. Richards placed upon the 
flyleaf of his Science and poetry; they recognize as a matter of definition but 
make no significant use of the distinction between poetry and rhetoric; and 
they ignore the fact that the ‘‘principles” set forth in Mr. Richards’ work were 
not, after all, principles of literary criticism. 

Longinus and English criticism, by T. R. Henn (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1934; pp. 163) may be said to be character- 
istically Richardian. Indeed, it was almost inevitable that some disciple of 
Richards should, in founding all upon a confusion of poetry and rhetoric, have 
chosen for re-explication some rhetorical theorist of antiquity; and it was al- 
most inevitable that that theorist should have been Longinus. In one way 
the choice was fortunate, for Mr. Henn’s purposes at least, since Longinus, 
like most ancient rhetoricians, had likewise regarded poetry (and, incidentally, 
history and music as well) as rhetoric. In another way it was not, for Longi- 
nus had been concerned primarily with rhetoric, primarily, indeed, with epi- 
deictic, while Mr. Henn is mainly interested in poetic. Transposition and re- 
illustration with such change of emphasis must necessarily involve certain 
dangers; I wish it were possible to say that Mr. Henn has evaded these. Un- 
fortunately he is caught in the sequitur of his premisses, and thereafter all runs 
in a fairy round. A work of art is a work which creates éxoraots in an audience; 
a work which creates ékoraocs in an audience is a work of art. Upon such a 
basis it is impossible to derive a system of aesthetic principles; and Mr. Henn 
is forced to account for the whirligig of taste. Small wonder that on page 2 
of his essay he confesses mournfully that ‘sometimes one grows doubtful of 
it all.” 

The intermediate historical section is desultory; the English critics ex- 
hibited as of Longinian persuasion are but arbitrarily chosen. Certain 
phrases—such as “the Platonic-Aristotelian concept of imitation’’—indicate 
a lamentable confusion; and there are a few statements which reference will 
not, I fear, verify. In the final chapters Mr. Henn, suggesting that “both the 
xaSapors and the éxorao.s may be regarded as two different manifestations 
of the same phenomenon, capable of existing separately or combined,” as- 
signs to both a “psycho-therapeutic” function. In this function, he feels, rests 
the chief and ultimate justification of art. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
all this is at some remove from literary criticism. 

Mr. Richard David’s essay, The Janus of poets, being an essay on the 
dramatic value of Shakspere’s poetry both good and bad (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1935; pp. xii+164) is by no means Richardian. 
Rather, in its enthusiastic naiveté, its rather noisy “sensitivity,”’ and its pre- 
war innocence of psycho-therapeutic aesthetics, it recalls almost quaintly the 
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critical efforts of Rupert Brooke and the Georgians. Georgian criticism was, I 
think we shall agree, superficially good and fundamentally bad. Certainly it 
was vigorous, “sensitive,’”’ and charming; quite as certainly it was random, 
slovenly, and exhibitionistic. Beneath an exterior wholly different from that 
of the Richardians it concealed principles very similar to theirs. It, too, classi- 
fied poetry as rhetoric—as, that is, a form of communication, of “expression’’; 
it, too, was founded on the conviction that poetry and rhetoric have affinities 
other than those of sensible structure; it, too, studied creation and apprecia- 
tion rather than the work of art. Nevertheless, one occasionally came away 
from it—as one somehow does not from Richardian criticism—with the sense 
of having been admitted to an especially inspired appreciation. One had, thus, 
besides an indirect illumination of the text, the spectacle—irrelevant to 
criticism but highly interesting—of an unusual mind in unusual activity. 

Mr. David's essay is Georgian, then, and faithfully so, even to the uncer- 
tainty of its terms. For one, Mr. David is incredibly uncertain about poetry; 
he confuses it at various times with fine language, with verse, with digression, 
with expansion; and in his uncertainty he can be guilty of such a statement as 
this: “In the earlier plays [of Shakespere] the poetry is often indulged at the 
expense of a properly proportioned dramatic structure; or at least the two 
interests, poetry and drama, are kept separate, and independent of each 
other. In the later, the one cannot be divided from the other; they have be- 
come a single instrument.” 

The essay, then, may scarcely be called a work of literary criticism; it is 
that only in potentiality. However, even these fundamental errors, together 
with an unluckily pointless title and a rather affected style—witness such 
phrases as “the heaven-battle-thunder-devils school” and the “‘rose-lily-ivory- 
and-gold school” to denote the Senecans and the Petrarchans, respectively— 
cannot obscure Mr. David’s sensitivity. The difficulty is that here he em- 
ploys that sensitivity either in the pursuit of fallacy or in the triumphant re- 
discovery of the immemorially obvious.—ELDER OLson. 
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